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Amaryllis and How to 
Grow Them $2.95 


First complete book on Amaryllis answers 
questions on how to make bulbs bloom 
and repeat year after year. Practical in- 
formation on species and improved strains, 
soils, feeding, present trends, breeding, 
culture under fluorescent lights and in the 
greenhouse. Three pages in color, with 
many illustrations and drawings. 


Gloxinias and How to 
Grow Them $3.50 


Complete coverage of gloxinias for the 
window garden and house plant enthusiast. 
Listing of species and hybrids, cultural 
procedures and techniques; care, soil form- 
vlas, propagation, pests and diseases, al- 
lied plants, varied uses—all this and more 
with numerous illustrations. 


Growing Plants Under 
Artificial Light $3.50 


At last a book for indoor gardeners who 
do not have sufficient natural light to 
raise flowers successfully. Discusses the 
merits of incandescent and fluorescent set- 
ups, operating costs, decorative uses, types 
of planters’ and appropriate propagation 
methods. 
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Peggie Schulz offers proof that “only very busy people get things done.” Housewife, mother of three daugh- 
ters, indoor and outdoor gardener, business woman, magazine contributor, book author, television and 
garden club lecturer, she writes her books in a friendly, folksy, authoritative manner. She is recognized all 
over the United States asa garden writer who knows what she writes about because she has grown, and 
is growing at present, many thousand plants, in conditions which parallel those of a vast majority of 
gardeners. 


Mrs. Schulz is editor of the American Hemerocallis Society, co-editor and co-founder of the American 
Gloxinia Society, and Consultant and Garden Club Editor of Flower & Garden. 


Please send me the books checked below, | enclose check or money order. 


FLOWER AND GARDEN BOOK SHOP 
1032 Handcraft Bldg. 559 Westport Road Kansas City 11, Missouri 


[] AMARYLLIS AND HOW TO [) GLOXINIAS AND HOW TO [] GROWING PLANTS UNDER 
GROW THEM $2.95 GROW THEM $3.50 ARTIFICIAL LIGHT $3.50 | 


ADDRESS 


ZONE STATE 





Aerial view of the lovely $200,000.00 home of Spurgeon Pickering, owner of Mondo Grass and Nursery Company, on the beautiful beach of the Gulf of Mexico; 
the entire seven lawns, side-walk shoulders and neutral grounds are planted solidly in Mondo ‘’Grass”, truly one of the most attractive show places of the South 


NOW IS GOOD TIME TO PLANT M “ORASS” 
BLUE -GREEN | 
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May be planted Summer, Fall, Winter, Spring. 
REQUIRES NO MOWING — MAKES WORLD’S MOST BEAUTIFUL LAWN 


Our Blue-Green Mondo “Grass” is described by the U. S. Department of Agriculture as 
“Ophiopogon Japonicus (formerly called Mondo Japonicus)”, technically called ground cover, 
is native to Northern China and should withstand severe degree of freezing; drought tol- 
erant, evergreen, commonly called Mondo “Grass”. 

It is a “grass” relative to the lily with paper thin blades 1/16” wide. This sod-forming 
EVERGREEN, low-growing oriental genus is currently used by many owners of distinctive 
homes in America for lawn grass. Now we can offer this exclusive Blue-Green Mondo 
“Grass” at popular prices. 

SO HARDY IT CAN BE PLANTED ANYTIME, it is recommended for beautiful lawns 
where mowing is not desired. Blue-Green Mondo “Grass” retains its color the year-’round; 
thrives in shade or sun; extremely hardy, rarely requires watering; fantastically beautiful, 
drooping low to the ground in weeping style year after year. REQUIRES NO MOWING. 

Mondo “Grass” is guaranteed to live and grow or it will be replaced without cost to the 
customer. Ideal for heavy shaded areas, dry or wet. FREE folder of testimonials and many 
photos of Mondo “Grass” lawns sent on request. 

Mondo is resistant to diseases; insects and animals will not feed on it. Stops erosion; 
grows compactly, crowding out other grass and weeds; multiplies rapidly, approximately 
100 times (10,000%) first year. Enhances property value. So sensational we expect to 
revolutionize lawn-making. For good coverage first year plant 4” to 12” apart. Numerous 
rooted blades to sprig. 

Planting and culture instructions with each order. Remittance with order. Shipped 
prepaid. MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE;; if not completely delighted you may return at 
once for refund. Open account to A-1 rated firms buying 1,000 sprigs or more, FOB, Biloxi. 


RDER TODAY 

YOU CAN'T LOSE! : MONDO GRASS & NURSERY CO. 
: : Dept. K.C.. Biloxi, Miss. 
Sprigs packed in damp moss. = Please send prepaid 


-+eee++ Sprigs of Mondo “Grass”, 
Guaranteed to grow or we will replace. = for which I enclose $... erssenas 


25 Sprigs : 

\ 50 Sprigs : —_ 
\ 100 Sprigs 

\ 500 Sprigs 

1,000 Sprigs 

5,000 Sprigs or more per 1,000 


= Add 
. 
A : 
= City 
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The Cover—June is a magic 
time in iris gardens across Mid- 
America! Iris means rainbow, 
and how well the flower lives 
up to its name is easily seen 
from our cover this month. All 
the colors of the spectrum are 
to be found in this garden of 
modern varieties. 


—Photo by Roche 
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Wanted: A Jasmine Species 
Dear Editor: 

I read somewhere a few years ago (I’ve 
lost the clipping) about a vine or shrub 
that is native to Washington and Oregon 
and that I believe was described as a 
“yellow flowering evergreen species of 
jasmine.” I would like to learn more about 
this particular species of jasmine and 
where I can obtain it. Any information 
from readers will be appreciated. 

Mrs. E. M. Murdock 
1372 Cleve-Mass Road 
Copley, Ohio 
Lime-Sulfur Spray for Roses 
Dear Editor: 

On page 20 of your March issue, “Spring 
is a Critical Time for Roses,” the author, 
Lester Satterlee, casually mentions the 
liquid spray of lime and sulfur as a dormant 
spray. 

Could you advise me if this lime-sulfur 
spray is also a good spray for use when 
the roses bloom, and during spring and 
summer ? 

Robert S. Fletcher, Michigan 

.. . Roses in active growth definitely 

do not like a lime-sulfur spray — the 

lime is harmful to them. The sulfur 
is okay to use alone, provided that 
the temperature isn’t above 80 degrees. 

If used together, the answer is no 

. besides, the spray would leave 
an unsightly mess on the blooms and 
bushes. 

Lester Satterlee, Missouri 
Prickles a Problem 
Dear Editor: 

The seed catalogs all praise the Bells of 
Ireland. But I do not. One year I planted 
a lot of them. Never again! Why? Because 
where the flower joins the stem are bunches 
of sharp thorns, almost an inch long. They 
are bad enough when green, but in the 
fall when dry it is a problem to pull them 
up on account of the needle-like bunches 
of thorns. Just thought. others would like 
to know my objection to this plant. 

Mrs. Rachel Kennedy 
Michigan 
Can A Zinnia Change Its Color? 
Dear Editor: 

In answer to Mrs. Anna Marshall’s 
question about her zinnia (“From Our 
Readers,” February) that bloomed in two 
colors : 

The answer is that she had a “sport” 
or mutation on her zinnia plant. Probably 
the plant was a pink blooming one and 
one bud decided to be radically different 
—a sport, thereby producing white blooms 
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on any branches from that bud. Most 
zinnias I have seen are creamy-white, so 
her pure white blooms may really have been 
a new variety, had she saved the seed. It 
is the result of a change in the genes that 
determines the inherited factors in the 
chromosomes of the cells. The mutation 
persists, continuing to produce its kind. . . 

Some outstanding rose varieties have 
begun as sports. So have fruits—the 
‘Golden Delicious’ apple, I believe, is one 
that started from a sport. These sports on 
woody plants (as apples or roses) 
propagated from scions from the sport 
grafted to rootstock of another apple (for 
instance, in the case of the 


are 


‘Delicious’ 


apple) whose roots have proved hardy. In 
plants of a short life span, like the zinnia, 
the seed saved will produce entire plants 
like the sport. Hornless cattle have been 
developed in several breeds now, from 
sports that occurred in each seperate 
breed. 

No one has determined why each muta- 
tion happened, and it is not possible to 
predict these changes or what form they 
will take. One is just as likely to get a 
runty mutation as a desirable one. Drugs 
have been used to produce changes in 
plants artifically. Colchicine is one. 

Mrs. Edwin G. Linderman 
Montana 


For the Best Roses 


Does Wonders for Entire Garden 


Best Plant Food You Can Use 


No matter what you grow in your garden, 
RA-PID-GRO is Anon need to keep every- 
thing growing perfectly. Contains not just 
3 or 4 plant nutrients, but 21 elements, trace 
elements, vitamins and hormones. Annuals 
row taller with more flowers, bigger flowers. 
egetables have faster, more tender growth. 
Lawns respond like magic to RA*ePID-GRO’s 
fast, direct leaf feeding. Don’t risk a disap- 
intment with so-called ‘‘wonder’’ products. 
When a better plant food is made, RA-PID- 
GRO will be the first to make it! 


EASIEST PLANT FOOD TO USE! 


Spray it on! Sprinkle it on! Combine it with 
your insecticides! Use a hose-end sprayer, a 
hand sprayer, a siphon sprayer or an ordinary 
watering can. It doesn’t matter how you apply 
RAsPID*GRO just as long as you dissolve it in 
water according to simple directions ...and then 
just get it on any part of the plant. RA*PID*GRO 
does all the rest! Feeds everything it touches! 

It’s the easiest plant food to use. The fastest 
one to make your plants “jump”...the pleasant- 
est one to handle...and it does the most good 
in the shortest time. 


You Ever 
Grew! 


RA-PID-GRO Makes Roses 
Perform Miracles 


Give your roses a steady diet of 
RA-PID-GRO for up to twice as 
many blooms. ..three or four times 
more new growth...giant, healthy 
plants such as you’ve never 
dreamed possible. It’s so easy 
with RA*PID-GRO! Just sprinkle 
or spray on your rose plants every 
ten days. Feeds thru the buds, 
stems and leaves. Feeds faster! 
Feeds roses what they need... 
when and how they need it. 


Send for FREE leaflet 
telling how to use 
Antibiotics 


RA-PID-GRO CORP., DANSVILLE, N.Y. 


Get RA-PID-GRO from Your Garden Supply Store or Nurseryman NOW 





CHRYSANTHEMUM PLANTS : 


: 1 WONDERFUL VALUES, FINE LARGE INDIVIDUALLY ROOTED PLANTS 


A RARE GARDEN oe 


1000-BLOOM 


“MIRACLE MUM” 
Hardy Perennial Grows Anywhere 
PLANT THROUGH JUNE 


FOR SUMMER-FALL BLOOMS 


Hundreds of blooms on each bush from 
first planting. Grows to 2 feet high and 
three feet across. 


ORDER NOW... PLANT NOW 


or ¢ POST aS 4 POST 
tn PAID 4... PAID 


different kinds of 
Good Garden Mulch 


by Virginia Pennington, Kansas 


I THINK MULCH is the Midwest gar- 
dener’s answer to drouth. 


In the past ten years I have tried 
| a number of mulches, including cot- 
| ton seed hulls, cow manure, sawdust, 

straw, hay, grass clippings, peat moss, 
| leaves and even gunny sacks. 
The most successful one I have 
found for this area is cotton seed hulls. 
They are light, fluffy, easy to apply— 
| and the bits of cotton left in the hulls 
| keeps them from blowing. I under- 
| stand buck wheat hulls have the same 

effect but they are not so plentiful 
| in this area. 

Cotton seed hulls are plentiful near 
| cattle country, as they are fed to cattle 
| as roughage. The Santa Fe Railroad 
| has used it here for years (but does 
| not sell it commercially). Our source 

of supply is at the cattle sales pavilion 
and local feed stores. They have been 
selling cotton seed hulls for about 
$1.10 per 100 pounds. Because they 
are extremely light, a little goes a 
long way when used as a mulch. 


CHOOSE FROM EIGHT GLORIOUS COLORS 


0 PINK [) ORANGE C) RED () COPPER 
C) YELLOw ) LAVENDER [) WHITE C) PURPLE 


USE THIS AD AS A CONVENIENT ORDER FORM 
ES GIANT POMS 


Outdoor Varieties 
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HUGE BLOOMS ON LONG STEMS Save 50% : 
FOR A GORGEOUS FALL GARDEN oe ' 
COFFEE-CUP SIZE BLOOMS aaa ks ; 
SEPT. - OCT. - NOV. ite. ee ; 
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[ 35° POST 3 ‘I POST 10 *3 ay 
0 PAID O § Paw O as 
SELECT FROM 4 COLORS 
SELECT FROM 10 NAME VARIETIES AND NAME VARIETIES 
[_] Wonder—Ivory [_] Dream Girl—Pale Lavender | Bulaaaagirs 
[_} Horizon—Snow White [_} Argonne—Deep Purple ees 
[_] Honeycomb—Deep Yellow [_] Red Glow—Medium Red ahhh hiedibahe ai 
[] C. Nye—Giant Lemon [_] Fiesta—Orange _~dncenacsielthie meant 
[_] Adagio—Giant Pink [_] Marionette—Bronze 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE... PROMPT DELIVERY 
With each $2. order. 12 Giant Ranunculus Bulbs. 24 with 
$4. order, etc. Huge double summer blooms, wonderful 
for cut flowers. Six beautiful colors. 


HARDY GARDEN VARIETIES 
OT Decorative mums, heavy 
aie ri blooming plants, late 


Mum Mix summer through fall... 4 
Tepe be big, standard blooms. 
LZ 


Plants £ PAID aoe , 
amt Ts [ 35° POST 3 “4 POST 10 $ 
INCLUDES CT PAID ‘a PAID C 
CUSHION-POM 


GARDEN SELECT FROM 10 NAME VARIETIES 
DECORATIVE 


Cow manure has always been a 
good cheap mulch. It is easily obtain- 
able in this area, and also adds humus 
to the soil. Keep manure away from 

| direct contact with rose canes by mak- 
| ing a six-inch depression around the 
| roses and watering from this point. 

One year I used straw and hay on 

| my flower beds. Although this ma- 
| terial is excellent, I didn’t care for 
| the looks of it in the garden. In the 
| vegetable or cutting garden where 
| flowers are not used for garden effect, 

they would be very useful. Grass cut- 
| tings are so plentiful it seems a shame 
| not to use them. I like to dig them 
| into the soil as a conditioner. They 
| become unsightly when used as a 
| mulch, as they turn brown after lying 
| in the sun for a few days, and also they 
| sometimes develop a strong odor. 


(_] Silverplate—White [_] Huntsman—Tall Bronze 
ius!) [| Columbus—Yellow [_] Lassie—Pink 
ide (_] Burgundy—Deep Maroon [_] Betty—Rose | Sawdust is another material that is 
Tamim) | | Magnificent—Bright Red (] Alert—Purple | easy to obtain in the Midwest. Al- 
ey ba (lime) |_| Beacon—Tall Orange (-] Spellbound—Lavender | though I like it as a mulch I am al- 
GERBERA (TRANSVAAL DAISIES) . ways wary of attracting termites to 
Individually rooted plants. The most satisfactory of the painted daisy family. § | the house. I use it on roses but never 
Giant blooms 2 to 4 inches across, on graceful 18-inch stems. | next to the foundation of a building. 
ot bie 35°. Suse § post Mixed colors in shades of Pink, » Before applying it I saturate the 


Yellow, Orange, Maroon, Bronze. d R h hl d d i the 
y y ; P ive 
Check items on od and mail with cash, check or money order row to groun wit aa = 8 
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i g da shot of arcial fertilizer, 
Lloyd's Gardens, Rt. 2, Box 46 . | ground a shot of commercia 
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as sawdust has a tendency to draw 
GLADSTONE, OREGON 
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Bagworm Time, Lawn 
Maintenance Problems 


WE GARDEN- 
ERS here in the 
Heart of Mid- 
America look 

forward to June 
heart of 
Mid-America when we can 
by shift our garden- 
Stanley R. McLane ing machines 
ndeare Sera, into low gear and 
Kensos City, Missouri take a little more 

time to enjoy the 
fruits of our labors. June is the month 
when spring ends and summer begins. 
To us, that shift in the seasons usually 
means hotter and drier weather, so 
we change our program from sowing, 
planting and fertilizing to the regular 
routines of watering, mowing, culti- 
vating and spraying. 


rt 


For the 


INTRODUCING... 


In answer to many requests, we are 
adding a fifth regional editor this month 
for the area around Kansas City — the 
“Heart” of Mid-America. He is Stanley 
McLane, whose book Garden Guide by 
Months for the Midwest has been a hand- 
book for gardeners of this area since it 
came out in 1950. 

McLane has headed the J. C. Nichols 
Company's vast nursery and landscape 
department for the last 37 years. In this 
job he has supervised the planting and 
maintaining of the miles of parkways 
and parks, street entrances and gardens 
in the Country Club District residential 
and shopping areas in Kansas City, Mo. 
He also supervises the large nfrseries 
connected with this development. 

He and our other regional editors agree 
that a separate column is needed for this 
central section, which 
area both as to climate and as to plants 
which may be grown. The area is roughly 
a 400-mile circle with Kansas City approx- 
imately in the center, See map on page 8. 


is a transitional 
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The most important change in lawn 
maintenance is to set the lawn mower 
so it will cut the grass about three 
inches high. A sure way to help nature 
destroy your lawn is to keep the grass 
shaved very short during the hot sum- 
mer months. Of course, if you have 
a lawn sprinkling system (and are 
willing to use it) the grass can be 
maintained with fairly short cutting 
during the summer. 


If you have one of the old reel 
type mowers that cannot be set to 
cut three inches high, a good invest- 
ment for a better lawn would be the 
purchase of a new rotary-type mower 
that can be easily adjusted to cut at 
the proper height. 


Mow as often as needed to keep 
a nice, smooth-appearing turf. Allow 
the clippings to fall and serve as a 
mulch to help prevent the soil from 
drying out. 

Controlling Chickweed 

If you do not spray the broad- 
leaved weeds (such as dandelions, 
plantains and knotweed) in May, or 
if some weeds sprayed in May have 
survived, treat the lawn area with 
2,4-D at the proper strength as rec- 
ommended by the manufacturer. The 
material CWK has proven one of the 
best for the control of chickweed. This 
lawn pest should be sprayed late in 
the fall when the tiny seedlings ap- 
pear, or as early in spring as weather 
permits, Being a hardy annual, chick- 
weed survives the winter, blooms and 
produces an abundance of tiny flat, 
brown seeds in early spring, continues 
its devilment until mid-summer when 
it shyly passes from the picture. The 
lull in competition with lawn grasses 
is of short duration, since the young 
plants appear in September to renew 
the torment of man and his lawn. 

Now that peonies have finished 
blooming, it is easy to forget them in 


the perennial border. However, peo- 
nies need an abundance of water even 
after the flowers have passed, since 
they have begun immediately to form 
their buds at the top of the roots for 
next year’s stems. A drouth without 
the artificial supply of needed mois- 
ture may result in small weak stems 
next spring and possible bloom failure. 
It is best to divide and plant peonies 
in August or September. 
Pests on Evergreens 

Ordinarily our two most destructive 
pests on evergreens are bagworms and 
red spiders. 

Overwintering eggs of bagworms 
usually hatch about the first week in 
June. From 400 to 500 worms may 
emerge from each overwintering 
mama bag. The tiny black worms 
begin feeding very soon, and as they 
do, they build cases about themselves 
for protection. They protrude their 
heads and front legs from the bags 
when feeding and if disturbed will pull 
the cases forward to hide themselves 
completely. As the worms grow they 
enlarge their protective jackets. 


If bagworms are not controlled, 
they soon may completely defoliate 
the evergreens and leave only the 
brown twigs. Just one complete de- 
foliation is death for most 
evergreens. Loss of large cedar trees 


certain 


from bagworm attack is a common 
sight in rural areas where the pest 
has been allowed to feed and multiply 
with very little opposition. 

For bagworm control, spray soon 
after the worms begin to feed (from 
the 10th to 20th of June) using five 
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(Continued from page 5) 


pounds of arsenate of lead powder to 
100 gallons of water with ¥2 pound 
of flour as a sticker. For one gallon of 
spray material use five tablespoons of 
arsenate of lead plus one of flour. 


Bagworms also attack many decidu- 
ous trees and shrubs, especially box- 
elder, willows, soft maple, sycamore, 
elms and tamarix. 


Red Spiders 


A light yellowish color of the foli- 
age in the tops of the upright junipers 
or in the centers of the spreading juni- 
pers is a pretty sure sign of red 
spiders. Spruces and the Mugho pine 
are also attacked. The adult red spi- 
ders attacking evergreens are usually 
light-colored, eight-legged pests which 
move about rapidly and injure the 
host plant by rasping the foliage and 
feeding on the exuding sap. A curious 
feature is that the newly hatched 
young have only six legs. They soon 
get the extra pair, which I suppose 
gives them extra speed, judging from 
the trend of changing from sixes to 
eights in auto motors. The tiny spi- 
ders may be readily observed if they 
are knocked from an infested branch 
onto a piece of white paper. They 
spin webs, and a heavily infested 
evergreen may be completely covered. 


For control spray with two pounds 
of Aramite to 100 gallons of water. 
For one gallon use two tablespoons 
of Aramite. Since bagworms and red 
spiders are frequently abundant at the 
same time, a combined spray of arsen- 
ate of lead and aramite will control 
both pests. 


Do not let any occasional shower 
lead you to believe that those trees 
and shrubs planted last fall or this 
spring do not need additional water- 
ing. Of course, we are thankful for 
those showers, but they do not take 
the place of the hose. Large trans- 
planted trees are especially likely to 
suffer in a dry, hot June that has 
followed a cool wet May. The proper 
method of watering these trees is to 
make a basin around the trunk, pull- 
ing the loose top soil out beyond the 
edge of the ball. Fill this basin several 
times and poke the hose down around 
the edge of ‘the ball as this is the 
critical place for young roots to be- 
come dry. After the tree has been 
thoroughly watered pull the loose soil 
back into the basin and level off. This 
soil mulch will help reduce evapora- 
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tion from the watered area. A three 
inch mulch of peat moss, ground corn- 
cobs or leaf mold placed over the 
cultivated area around the tree will 
be very helpful in conserving mois- 
ture. 


Care of Hardy Bulbs; 
Late Planting 


JuNE is usually 
the most gor- 
geous month of 
the year in the 
North. The 
weather has set- 
tled down to 
ideal tempera- 
tures and fre- 
quent showers, 
which usually 
come at night, resulting in lush growth 
of grass, gardens and countryside. 

If there is any time of the year 
when the northerner can say that the 
weather is perfect, it is in June. June 
is also the peak month from the stand- 
point of blooms and varieties of garden 
plants in flower. There are more kinds 
of garden perennials blooming at this 
time than at any other season. The 
first burst of garden roses, the most 
magnificent of the entire growing 
season, comes in June, usually during 
the last two weeks. 

Tardy Planting 

For most gardeners and home 
owners, spring planting is over and 
there is time for relaxation and enjoy- 
ment of the home: grounds. There 
are however, some tardy gardeners 
who for their own reasons found it 
impossible to get started at the right 
time. Although it may be late (in 
terms of good planting procedure), 
there is still time to start a lawn, 
make a garden or do some landscape 
planting. Stock may be somewhat 
limited as to varieties, but there are 
many kinds of plants still obtainable 
from garden sales lots, nurseries and 
florists. 


For the 
northern states 
of Mid-America 


Y 
Robert A. Phillips 


University 
of Minnesota 


As a rule plants of garden annuals 
of a wide assortment of varieties can 
be purchased and planted during 
June. By this time most of these will 
be well started and in many cases 
showing flower buds or blooms. A few 
dozen plants or flats of asters, sweet 
alyssum, lobelia, snapdragons, pe- 
tunias, ageratum, larkspur, bachelor 
button, cosmos, zinnias, marigolds and 


(Please turn to page 9) 


WONDER-BREL 


(Trade Mark) 
Contains Amazing New Chemical 


GIBREL* 


A product of Merck & Co. 


This New Scientific Discovery: 


Makes Plants Grow to GIANT SIZE 
A rose-bush grew to twice its normal size, 4 
treated geranium plant grew to a 3 foot giant, 
Treated African Violets, Coleus, and Chrysanthe. 
mums grew much larger than untreated plants, 


African Violet on left was sprayed. Unsprayed plant on 
right. WONDER-BREL makes plants grow bigger. 


Can Produce Rapid Turf Growth 

Makes grass grow faster, more luxurious. 

Can Break Dormancy of Seeds, Flower Buds 
The proper use of WONDER-BREL (containing 
GIBREL®) reduces seed production time of cer- 
tain plants from 2 years to just 6 months. Also 
breaks dormancy, speeds growth to maturity of 
| many different varieties of plants. 


Produces Dramatic Results 
The use of WONDER-BREL can cause dramatic 
results. Beautiful, long-stemmed roses with more 
| buds, on many varieties; luxuriant African Violets 
growing larger, producing more and bigger blooms; 
| many plants growing to giant size; and many 
| others. 


YOU May Be The One To Discover 


New Uses In Your Own Garden! 

Now ... with WONDER-BREL ... you can have 
the exciting thrill of using this new miracle chem- 
ical right in your own garden, on your own lawn, 
on your own houseplants...even while plant 
scientists the country over are intensively research- 
ing the many new and undiscovered uses for this 
most promising new chemical aid to plant growth 
ever found. Although many applications for this 
new chemical have already been found, many, 
many more remain to be discovered. 

YOU may be the one to discover new uses even 
before the scientists do! And you can enjoy the use 
of WONDER-BREL on many plants already known 
to respond to treatment with this new chemical. 


These Plants Respond To WONDER-BREL 
African Violets, Roses, Snapdragons, Geraniums, 
Dahlias, Stock, Poinsettia, Orchid, Rhododendron, 
Petunia, Salvia, Hydrangia, Chrysanthemum, Gladi- 
olus, Ivy, Hollyhock, Gloxinia, Fuchsia, Coleus. 
Turf Grasses: Bent, fescue, bluegrass. 


How To Use WONDER-BREL 


WONDER-BREL mixes readily with water to make a 
solution containing 10 parts per million of GIBREL*. 
Simply spray on leaves and stems of plants to be 
treated. That’s all. 

SUPPLIES ARE LIMITED! 
We urge you to order immediately so you won't be 
disappointed. Dealers may not yet have this new 
product. You can order direct from this ad. 

ORDER RIGHT NOW! 


(ahes 1 quart). 

(makes 12 gallon 

(makes 1 gallon).. 
Professional Concentrates 


No. 4 (makes 2 gallons) 
No. 5 (makes 8 gallons) 


°GIBREL brand gibberellin plant growth substance 
manufactured, and trademark GIBREL licensed 
by Merck & Co., Inc. 


SCIENCE PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 


1230 E. 63rd St., Dept. G-67, Chicago 37, Ill. 
Flower & Garden Magazine fo 
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Proved by Experiment Stations! 
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. i have 00 plants. 
Experin ere sOM-SET hormone a by 4 seasons's supply for Only $1.79 
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of extra charge 


REG. 20c GARDEN 
MEASURE GLASS 
In every $1.00 and up size 
of GARDEN-LIFE! 
* for a limited time only! eco 


Calibrated in teaspoons, tablespoons and % oz. 
measures for measuring “just right’ amounts of 
INSECTICIDES, WEED-KILLERS, HORMONES, etc. 
Saves waste of costly spray materials. 
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ing Hormone! 


GARDEN-LIFE makes 
plants grow unbelievably 
fast! Makes transplants 
take hold much quicker! 
Good for foliar feeding, 
too! 


es! 

Perfect for Transplants . . . Established 
Plants... Lawns ... Trees 

All transplants and nursery stock (tomatoes, petu- 

nias, strawberries, roses, shrubs) resume growth 


almost at once when set out with GARDEN-LIFE. 
No wilting, no replacing needed . . . Established 


GET GARDEN-LIFE TODAY! 
14 oz. (makes 14-28 


garden plants, lawns, trees become healthier, gallons) ..............$1.00 
stronger, more productive . . . Houseplants, too, 2 Ibs. (makes 32-64 
thrive and attain vivid beauty when fed with gallons) ............. 2.25 
GARDEN-LIFE AFRICAN VIOLET growers 5 ibs. (makes 80-160 
report blooms big as silver dollars! gallons) .............. 4.50 








TAKE THIS AD TO YOUR DEALER! If these products are unavailable at 


your dealer, order direct RESULTS GUARANTEED OR YOUR 
MONEY BACK fe) No C.0.D.'s, plec U 


SCIENCE PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 


1230 E. 63rd St. Chicago 37, Wl. ' 
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- LIFE 


Soluble PLANT FOOD 


for gardens, shrubs, lawns, 
trees, houseplants... for 
EVERYTHING THAT GROWS! 


High analysis (10-52-17) most powerful, all- 
soluble plant food on the market; has plant 
food content of 79 units plus Root-Develop- 
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PLANT FOOD 


write for 
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‘tasting and have fewer 


Saves A Whole Season's Work 
of Cultivating! 





Kills Garden Weeds Easily, Safely! 
Keeps Moisture In The Soil! 
Keeps Ground Warm On Cold Nights! 


Developed, and used successfully for years, 
by Prof. E. M. Emmert of the University of 
Kentucky, Horticulture Department. 


Featured in prominent articles in LIFE, FOR- 
TUNE, FARM JOURNAL, and many others. 
Illustrated below: 


Bean seedlings growing through slits in plastic. 
Film is weighted down with soil, stones. 





Re-usable black polyethylene plastic film in 
rolls. Set out plants, through slits in the 
plastic, or lay film down between the rows. 
This plastic mulch can be laid down AFTER 
plants have come up... as well as before 
seeds or transplants are planted. Weeds 
never get a chance to grow! The plastic cuts 
off the sunlight; keeps soil moisture from 
evaporating; keeps soil 10 to 15 degrees 
warmer on cold nights. 

Just weight this plastic mulch down with a 
few clumps of garden soil. It’s the easiest, 
surest way to a weed-free garden. More 
and bigger plants in each row because elim- 
inating weeds insures better stand, bigger 
growth. Prevents soil-borne diseases, ground- 
spotting of fruits and pods. They lay on 
the plastic, not on the. wet soil. 


The ONLY Plastic Mulch 
Available in 3 Different Sizes! 
No. 12-100 (100 ft. by 12 in. wide)....$2.50 
No. 18-100 (100 ft. by 18 in. wide)... 3.50 
No. 36-100 (100 ft. by 36 in. wide)... 6.00 


For 50% to 100% 
BIGGER STRAWBERRIES 







Blackberries and Raspberries 
spray with 


BERRY - SET 


The Hormone Spray for 
Bigger Berries! 
You'll have berries that 
are 50% to 100% bigger; 
berries that are meatier, 
sweeter, more luscious- 


seeds. You'll start picking 
these BERRY-SET sprayed 
fruits earlier and you'll 
keep on picking them 
long after other plants 
stop bearing. 

Proved by State Colleges, 

U. S. Dept. of Agric. 


Leading Experiment Stations have proved that 
BERRY-SET increases both size and yield of 
strawberries as much as . . even more. 
Research by U.S.D.A. scientists, using the BERRY- 
SET formula, increased blackberry size 100%. 
Other research has shown substantial size in- 
creases on raspberries, too! Sprayed on holly- 
berries, BERRY-SET induces berry-setting thus 
insuring a successful crop despite the fact that 
holly often fails to set naturally. 

EASY TO USE! Mix with water and spray. You'll 

have berries like you've never had before. 
3 oz. (makes 12 gal.)...................-.------- $1 


12 o7. (makes 48 gal.) onc... 3.00 
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Get our new-customer 
bonus offer! Write for 


FREE 
CATALOG 


DAYLILIES 


EDENWALD GARDENS 


Dept. C, VINCENNES, INDIANA 


We do have available the best condensed booklet covering 
propagation, planting, growing, sex, species and care of 
hollies. Send 25c for ay copy today. 
MEMBER HOLLY SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


Native American Holly Farms Manheim, Pa 


H ARRO LD ° c America’s Most 


Complete Line 
Pedigreed 


Write For FREE Catalogue 


P.O. BOX 29-H 


ROLD’ GRANTS PASS, 


ORECON 


Arrangement 


) Easily and Quickly 
; AT HOME 


FOR PLEASURE—please your friends and family 
with fessional corsages, centerpieces, etc. Your 
chi and club will welcome your assistance in 
arranging impressive floral designs. Win Blue Rib- 
bons. Many earn good money while learning. 
FOR PROFIT—prepare for tremendous money- 
ing opportunities for trained men and women 
in the Floral Field. You may quickly learn how to 
make professional arrangements for the home, wed- 
dings, social affairs, funerals—wherever flowers are 
used. Start your own profitable business or get 
paying position. Excellent part-time money-making 
opportunities. Study and eam your diploma at home. 
MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOK 


| NATIONAL LANDSCAPE INSTITUTE 


So. Robertson Bivd., Studie D-67 
| tos Angeles 48, Calif, 


| 

| 

Please send me your free book “Opportunities in | 

| Floristry”,and how | can earn my Diploma atHome. | 
| 

| 

| 

! 


| Nome 
! Address. 


Dd a eens cg 


Pe FREE chance 
wT Beautiful new 
IRIS and 

DAYLILIES 


SYLLMAR GARDENS 


12982 Borden Ave., San Fernando, Calif. 


“East Is East and West Is West...” 


Many letters from readers have convinced us that we need to be more specific 
about what we mean by North, South, East, and West of Mid-America. Our 
Kansas City area readers also informed us that they felt they did not fit anywhere 
in this scheme. 

So with this issue we are presenting our answer to both shortcomings. Stanley 
McLane’s monthly report on gardening in the “Heart of Mid-America”—the 
transitional middle area—begins on page 5. 

The boundaries of this and the other regions in our “All Around Mid- 
America” monthly reports, are defined on the map (below). We have purposely 
made the boundary lines wide and overlapping—to show that these blendings of 
one region into another are gradual and indefinite. If you happen to live in an 
“overlap,” perhaps you should read and follow both monthly columns that pertain 


WEATHER TRAITS 


WEST—Aridity, drying winds, great temperature extremes and sudden changes. 
The west boundary borders the foothills of the Rocky Mountains, and there are 
some important mountain ranges within the area. Gardening there is somewhat 
modified by altitude. Hardiness is a problem with many plants. More than half 
the winter days are sunny. There are 140 to 200 (average) clear days per year. 
Annual rainfall is about 15 to 22 inches; some sections get much less—about 
10 inches. Summer drouths are common. Frost free days range from about 90 
days in extreme north to 190 in south. By and large, soils are alkaline, with 
a pH above 7. 

NORTH—Snow cover most of the winter in northern parts of area—snow cover 
not dependable in south of area. Short growing season—about five months. 
(In the north of area growing season is a month shorter than in the south of 
area.) Summers cool—average hottest day is 104 degrees, and much cooler in 
northern parts. Yearly mean temperature about 46 degrees. Fairly humid—rainfall 
averages 20 to 30 inches per year. Winters cold with 30 to 100 inches of snow. 
Frost usually penetrates 30 inches or more. In the Dakotas, the climate is more 
extreme—hotter in summer, colder in winter. Average lowest temperature, —40°. 
SOUTH—Open winters, long growing season (about seven months). Summers 
hot, average hottest day is about 114 degrees. More rainfall than in the West 
region; rain and humidity increase as one goes east in this belt. The area as 
one goes west of Highway 77 is increasingly subject to sudden temperature 
changes and blasting winds. Frost penetrates six to eight inches. Yearly mean 
temperature about 60 degrees. 

EAST—Humid, rainfall averages 35 to 41 inches per year. Medium length grow- 
ing season (6-7 months). Average of 100 to 140 clear days per year. Yearly 
mean temperature is about 53 degrees. Annual snowfall is 20 to 50 inches in the 
north, but less in the south of this region. There are 40 to 50 thunderstorms 
per year (Ohio). Average July temperature is about 74 degrees, and average 
January temperature is about 29 degrees. 

HEART OF MID-AMERICA—Intermediate between West and East in rainfall 
—34 inches yearly average. Growing season—5'/2 to 6% months, or 160 to 180 
days (intermediate between north and south). Open winters—average coldest 
temperature is about 22 degrees below zero. Hot summers—average hottest day 
will be about 110 degrees, and the average July temperature will be 79 or 80 
degrees. Yearly mean temperature about 55 degrees. 
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(Continued from page 6) 


many others too numerous to mention 
will account for a colorful garden this 
year in spite of late planting. 


Potted plants of geraniums, fuchsia, 
tuberous begonias and garden roses 
already in bloom give the tardy planter 
opportunities for colorful, gay gardens. 
Potted plants of these and of other 
popular annuals can be planted with- 
out setback or transplanting shock if 
they are watered thoroughly before 
removing them from the pots and if 
they are planted in moist soil. Plants 
that are in baskets, boxes or flats also 
should be watered down just before 
transplanting. Transplanting can be 
accomplished without wilting or any 
adverse effect if a cool, cloudy, calm 
day is selected. Otherwise, it should 
be done in the late afternoon. 


It is not too late to plant dormant 
roses if they are still available. How- 
ever, the potted specimens will give 
more flowers this year and they stand 
a better chance of winter survival. 


Potted lilies grown by nurseries and 
florists especially for the late planter 
can be purchased and planted in June. 
They will flower about the same time 
as earlier planted bulbs do. Gladiolus 
bulbs (corms) can be planted for a 
late crop of flowers. June planting 
is commonly practiced by glad growers 
in order to have a succession of blooms 
from plantings at intervals of three 
weeks apart beginning in April. 


Care of Hardy Bulbs 


The foliage of the spring flowering 
hardy bulbs such as hyacinths, tulips, 
crocus, daffodils and other hardy nar- 
cissus, grape hyacinths and_scillas 
should be allowed to remain until it 
has turned yellow which will not be 
until the end of June or later. The 
plants must be permitted to vegetate 
as long as possible in order to manu- 
facture enough food to store in the 
bulbs so that blooms and foliage will 
be assured next year. It is not neces- 
sary however, to wait until the leaves 
have turned brown and brittle; they 
can be removed without much loss as 
soon as they are yellow. Yellow leaves 
should be cut off at the ground line 
with a pair of pruning shears and the 
bulbs allowed to remain in the ground. 
Shallow rooted annuals such as 
petunias, alyssum, larkspur and ver- 
bena can be planted between the bulbs 
to provide a colorful replacement for 
the summer. If tulips are to remain 


(Please turn page }) 
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READ THESE FACTS BEFORE YOU 
ORDER YOUR ZOYSIA GRASS 


| GUARANTEED cok Sr butts 


No Seeds To Plant, Or Fail! No 
More Sparse, Patchy Turf! Watch 
| Your Plugs Spread Into Thick, 


Velvety Lawn. 
A Thrilling Experience To Watch 


. No waste, no sod to cut. No “sprigs’’. 
Comes in fresh cut, green plugs of 
living grass that assure rapid, sure 
growth. 


. Just set pre-cut plugs into holes in 
ground like a cork into a _ bottle. 
(Plant 1 ft. apart, checkerboard style. 
Easy planting instructions with each 
order.) 


. Each soil-enriched plug takes root, 
spreads to cover planted area with 
thick, beautiful turf. 


. Amazing root system grows so deep 
(2-3 feet down) your lawn finds and 
holds its own supply of undercround 
water. No more ugly brown, bare 
spots — EVER! 

ONLY AMAZOY OFFERS 
THESE ADVANTAGES 
There are various grades of 
Zoysia Grass. Genuine AMA- 
ZOY, the finest quality known. 
is grown only at Zoysia Farm 
Nurseries and available only 
by mail. Takes playground 
punishment. Planted in Pimlico 
| Racing Turf Course. Avoid risk 
| of lost labor and disappoint- 

ment— 


ORDER AMAZOY TODAY. ANY PLUG 
| FAILING TO GROW REPLACED FREE 
| ——_Dept. 889 


ZOYSIA FARMS 


| LAWNS: creener, 


days or less. | dier growth. 


FLOWERS - PLANTS: 


Rich, sparkling colors you dream about. 


GUARANTEED 


3 Ibs. 5 ibs. 15 Ibs. 
$375 $498 $1400 


Postage pre-paid anywhere in U.S. 





arately $4.95 postpaid. 


333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 
602 N. Howard St., Baltimore 1, Md. 


| SHRUBS: Finer fou 


richer, healthier in 7} age, richer color, stur- 


Many more blooms 
that last longer. 
Fruits 
and vegetables are juicier, healthier, plumper. 


To Give New Health and 
Beauty Or Money Back! 


Contains 
wonder-working 
IRON 
CHELATES 


.. Hayes ALL PURPOSE Sprayer 


Attaches to hose nozzle. Mixes, sprays 
Nutri-20, insecticides, etc. as you water. 
Solid brass lined jets. If ordered sep- 
Special WITH AN 
ORDER OF NUTRI-20, ONLY 83.49 postpaid 


PERFECTED BY U.S. 
DEPT. OF AGRICULTURE 


Chokes Out Weeds, Crabgrass, 
Old Grass. Stays Green and Beau- 
tiful—Even Through Drought... . 


when ordinary grass burns brown 


NO MORE WATER PROBLEMS has survived 3 
months in desert without water. 
%4 Less Mowing — % Less Care 
MORE BEAUTY YET COSTS YOU LESS 


Genuine Amazoy is the revolutionary lawn grass that pro- 
duces a weed-free, carefree lawn. Perfected by U.S. Dept. 
of Agriculture and approved by U.S. Golf Assn. So deep- 
rooted it goes weeks and stays beautiful without watering, 
whether due to water bans or because you are away. Costs 
you less because plugs spread above and below ground into 
even, deep-green turf that practically eliminates upkeep. 
So thick and rich, insects, fungus, diseases can’t live in 
it. Never needs re-seeding. Won’t winter kill. Cuts fer- 


A 


1 
NSD 


tilizer costs ; ends need for weed killers. Drives out weeds, 


dandelions, crabgrass and old 
grass permanently. When other 
lawns turn patchy brown and 
ugly, your Amazoy lawn remains 
lush, green, lovely—the pride of 
your neighborhood. 


APPROVED BY U.S. 
GOLF ASSN. aters ¢ 


Editors o 

LOOK, NEWSWEEK, POPULAR 

GARDENING, HARPER’S, OR- 

GANIC GARDENING, FLOWER 
AND GARDEN AND 

Plugger 


7000 Large Precut | GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
Plus® ¢a495| ‘mmediate Delivery 


Plugger : 
Order Now! Clip Coupon 
Each 100 Plugs Give 5,000 Transplants Yearly! 


Amazing growth! As AMAZOY spreads you can take up 
your own plugs for other lawn areas—an endless supply. 
Plug each sq. foot twice yearly — transplant even in 
midsummer heat. Plugged area soon grows over. 


; ba 
| To: Dept. 889, ZOYSIA FARM NURSERIES 
i | oe N. Howard St., Baltimore 1, Md. | 
FREE! 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill.| 
EXCLUSIVE | Please ship the following order of Amazoy | 
STEP-ON | ‘ee Plas 

ugs (2 100 Plugs 
PLUGGER | $5.20 & Plugger 


-20 & Plugger 
and transplant. 10 eee 9s| %87° $1545 


ae. neensee | 

es ne s 

awav compet. | How orders are shipped. If you live east of the | 

ing growth as | Miss. River, add 75c per 100 plugs. If you live 

it digs hole for west of Miss. River add $2.25 per 100 plugs | 

plugs. for fast- pre we pay all shipping. Otherwise we ship 
your order Express Charges Collect. 


| 3 1000 Plugs & Plugger (f.0.b. Balto.) $34.95 


k enclose © check © money order © cash 


Order Now From 
World’s Largest 
GROWERS 
And Save! 

100 Pre-Cut Plugs $5.20 


100 Large Pre-Cut 


Plugsz =§ g7° 


Plugger 
300 Large Pre-Cut =| 
Plugs & $1 545 


0 300 Plugs | 


larger orders. 


j icons ecereticacataicciptentbtabakineiesencomsentinrsini | 


| city . .Zone.... 


Not 10% — Not 15% — But... 


100% .c.dea NUTRIENTS 


needed 
shoot new life and beauty into lawn and 
plants instantly, when 
you liquid-teed with 


Impartial, independent tests show only 10% of 
dry fertilizers are available to plants when ap- 
plied—meaning waste and slower growth. But 
100% of Nutri-20’s balanced, complete nutrients 
go to work immediately on application. In 1 hour 

60 minutes !—life-giving nourishment is help- 
ing every root, twig, leaf, branch. Costs less— 
no waste. no leaching, no burning. 1 tsp. makes a 
gallon---10 lbs. in a barrel of water more than 
equal 100 lbs. of finest dry fertilizer. Order today. 


Dept. 15 GARDEN NUTRIENTS CO. 


223 W. Monument St. Baltimore 1, Md. 
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MEYER (Z-52) 


LOYSIA 


LAWN GRASS 


NEW LOW PRICES! 
100 Plugs..$ 3.50 
300 Plugs. $ 9.95 
1000 Plugs. $29.95 


F.O.B. NURSERY 
FREE fertilizer included with each order. 


Chokes Out Weeds 
Needs Few Mowings 
Resists Heat 
Thrives in Any Soil 
Drought Resistant 


ORDER TODAY! 


Send check with order. 
No C.O.D.’s Please. 


MERRY GRASS NURSERY 


P.O. BOX 2176 
SPRING HILL, ALA. 


Flower Growers: 94 vari- 

eties of flowers, 24 All- 

American Selections of 

beauty. We also have a 

complete line of finest 

hi WR 1, quality vegetable seeds 

‘ backed by a reputation 

built on the word of satisfied customers. 

Plus our premium plan for the empty 

seed packages, we think is worth while. 

Try us today. For seed list and premium 

catalog write Randolph Seed Company, 

Inc., Dept. P. G., 100 Main Street, East 
Randolph, N. Y. 


REMOVAL SALE 
EREMURUS 


Save up to 30% 
We are moving our Gardens!! Because 
we shall transplant an entire field this 


fall we are offering you these RARE | 
wee and SPECTACULAR perennials at | 


| ing to control pests should be started 


TREMENDOUS SAVINGS 
SALE SPECIALS 


ree Five 

A—Labeled Roots .......$4.00 $6.50 

B—Unlabeled Roots ...3.00 4.50 
All have produced blooms. 


Our selection. Postpaid. 


| 

Write for price list and spetiiee good for 
savings on many varieties ‘Rangest dis- 

counts given on = 

Add 3-1 saniresuaay” 

P.O. Box 2 


“tive in Wash. 
Ss 


GOMERY 


(Continued from page 9) 

in the ground they should have been 
planted deep, at least eight inches of 
soil over them, so that they will be 
in dry soil during the summer. An- 
nuals that are growing over them 
should be watered just enough to sus- 
tain them but not so much that the 
moisture penetrates to the bulbs. Bulbs 
in wet soil are very subject to rot. 

Hyacinths, daffodils and _ other 
hardy narcissus, scillas, crocus and 
other hardy bulbs are best kept in the 
ground provided that the soil where 


| they are located is kept from getting 
| wet during the summer. The ideal way 
| to grow tulips is to dig the bulbs when 
| the plants go dormant, let them cure 


for a couple of weeks in flats on the 


| floor of an open porch or any open, 
| airy place where rain will not touch 


them. When the bulbs are thoroughly 


| dry, they are cleaned, graded, labeled 
| and stored in onion sacks in a cool, 
| dry place until time to replant them 


| do not have the time, 
| nor 


| method of handling bulbs but leave 





in autumn. Many gardeners, however, 
the strength 
to practice this 


the patience 


them in the garden bed instead. 

A very common mistake made in 
the culture of all the hardy bulbs is 
to let them go to seed. Food manu- 
factured by the plant is used unneces- 


| sarily when seed production is per- 
| mitted. Instead of being wasted for 


this purpose it should be used for the 
rejuvenation of the bulb. Therefore, 


| the flowers should be removed just 


| as soon as they have lost their beauty. 
| Removal of the flower stems down to 


the leaves will not affect the food 
production capacity of the plant and 


| will contribute to good appearance. 


| and do irreparable damage. 





There will be less objection to the 


| flower-less plants if the flower stems 


are removed. It also is very desirable 
to protect the leaves of all the varieties 
of bulbs as long as they are green. 
The principal enemy and one often 


| overlooked is plant lice, because they 
| are hidden on the undersides of leaves 


where they multiply at a rapid rate 
There- 
fore a critical examination of the 
foliage is very important and spray- 


without delay. Nicotine sulfate or one 
of the newer aphid insecticides such 
as Malathion should be used accord- 
ing to the manufacturer’s directions. 
Repeat spraying at two week _ inter- 
vals to keep this sap sucking insect 
under control. 


Pinching 

Early June is the time to pinch oy 
the tips of garden chrysanthemum; 
to make them grow into sturdy, bushy 
specimens that will produce more 
blooms. Pinching out the tips cause 
lateral branches to develop from 
dormant buds in the axils of the 
leaves below the growing pointy, 
Plants that are unpinched will produce 
few laterals, consequently few flowers, 
Snapdragons also require pinching of 
the terminal growth 
bushy, floriferous plants that are 
sturdy enough to stand _ unstaked, 
Salvia, stocks, phlox drummondi, 
cosmos, carnations, linaria, penstemon 
and any other annuals that tend to 
grow a single, central stalk are greatly 
improved by pinching the terminal or 
tip when the plant has attained a 
height of six or eight inches. Petunias, 
annual asters, marigolds, zinnias, ver- 
benas and other annuals that branch 
naturally ordinarily do not require 
pinching. However, when a specimen 
of one of these fails to develop 
laterals, pinching will be necessary. 

Protection of the foliage of roses 
against insect enemies and _ plant 
diseases is very important to the health 
and flowering of this plant which 
is gaining in popularity each year. 
The simplest way to protect roses is 
to spray or dust with a special all- 
purpose rose _insecticide-fungicide. 


to encourage 


June Rose Chores; 
Making Wall Gardens 


More GARDEN- 


ERS should get 
around to see 
what their 
friends’ and 
neighbors’ gar- 
dens look like, 
see what plants 
they grow and 
how they grow 
them. This is a 
good time to develop the habit of 
visiting not only nearby gardens but 
those in other towns as you go on 
vacation trips. 

With but few exceptions you will be 
surprised how welcome you will be 
unless of course you start asking for 
a start of this, a slip of that, or a plant 
of something else. That shouldn’t be 
asked even of friends, much less of 
strangers. On the other hand, if you 
have something nice in your garden 
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that the other gardener does not have 
it is always permissible to offer to 
swap. Better still, ask for nothing, but 
after you get home send a few plants 
as a “thank you” for the privilege of 
seeing the garden. 


While you are traveling, do not 
neglect to visit any nurseries within 
easy driving distance. Now that the 
spring shipping season is over, the 
nurserymen may have time to show 
you around. And, as you take summer 
trips, stop by some of the nurseries 
whose catalogs you receive. If you 
get east of Cleveland, Ohio, around 
Mentor and Painesville, you will find 
dozens of nurseries along practically 
every road for it is one of the largest 
nursery areas in the country. Before 
you take any trip make a list of all 
the nurseries advertising in Flower 
& Garden; locate them on road maps 
so you will not miss any of them. 

House plants can take care of them- 
selves surprisingly well during the 
summer. Just put them outdoors. You 
must know, however, whether they are 
sun or shade plants. The shade plants 
can be set out on the north side of 
the house or garage or under some 
tree or shrub. The others should be 
in some sunny spot. Unless they are 
growing vigorously, this is a good time 
to repot them. And all the plants 
should be fertilized using any complete 
commercial fertilizer. Plunge the pots 
to their tops in the soil and then mulch 
them with an inch of peat moss to 
keep the mud from splashing up on 
the leaves as it rains or as you give 
them their one inch of water per 
week. 


There may be slugs (snails without 
shells) and sowbugs (pillbugs) ready 
to feast on them. Dusting with a com- 
bination of metaldehyde and _ chlor- 
dane once every two or three weeks 
will keep them under control. This 
material is sold under the trade name 
of Snailicide. Better check and make 
sure that you have no mealy bugs on 
your plant. If so, wash off or brush 
off with a soft brush, water and a 
detergent, and then spray with 

(Please turn page §) 
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Kills Weeds 
Kind to Grass 


8-oz. can $1 
5-lb. bag $1.98—for use in spreader 


(larger sizes available) 


ee Weedone Easy Weed-Away Applicator, 59¢ 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. St. Joseph, Mo. AMBLER, PA. Niles, Calif. 
Originators of 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T Weed Killers 


Finest New Shrub in 50 Years 


A modern and very fragrant version of the ever-popular 

Snowball. Winner of highest honors at famous Royal New 
Horticultural Show in London. Large, 6” clusters of fra- Fragrant 
grant white flowers bloom lavishly on graceful 6 ft. plants. In Autumn, Snowball 
this handsome shrub is covered with brilliantly colored foliage. Grows VIBURNUM 
anywhere and is hardy at below zero temperature. Order now —shipment 
will be made at planting time. CARLCEPHALUMA 


15-18” plants. .each $5.00; 3 for $14.00 © 18-24” plants. .each $6.00; 3 for $16.00 
SEND FOR THE WORLD’S FINEST HORTICULTURAL BOOK-CATALOG 


Never before bas Wayside Gardens been able to present so many splendid, top-notch, new varie- 
ties. Almost 200 pages of gorgeous, true-color illustrations and listings of the world’s newest and 
best flowering shrubs, prize roses, rare bulbs and hardy “Pedigreed” plants. No other catalog in 
America offers the wealth of test proven, meritorious new things or such “down- 
to-earth” garden information. To be sure you get your copy of this outstanding 
book, enclose with your request 50¢, coin or stamps, for postage and handling. 


214 MENTOR AVE. MENTOR, OHIO 



















Wanside fi2 Gardens 


BE THE FIRST TO HAVE 
America's 2 Newest 


GOLDEN FANTASY 
An unusual, golden yellow 
hardy Mum with distinctive 
fringed texture like shred- 
ded coconut Blooms Sept 


CRIMSON TIDE 


Send Today! 


RICHARDS GARDENS 
Box F-6M Plainwell; Michigan 


\ctnvO LILE invourrSOIL! 


Without the balance and dynamic energy of bacteria, 
biotics, hormones, enzymes, vitamins and trace min- 
erals, your soil may be poorly productive and your 
plants more subject to disease no matter how 

; many chemicals you use. 


All-organic AetivO supplies these vital 
forces of Nature at low cost. Just mix it 
with mulches, fertilizers, seed — or directly 


into soil. TRY §T! Money-back guarantee. 


Postpaid $5.95 size energizes 6500 Ibs. of 
= fertilizers, etc., 
dealers. 


BENSON-MACLEAN, BRIDGETON 55, 


other sizes, $1.00 up at 


IND. 


MEYER-2-52 
ZOYSIA 


Now BECK’S brings you this hardy 
wonder grass developed by U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture research in 
economical turf form. 


SPECIAL NOTE: 
Beck's Zoysia Turf gives you 
these exclusive advantages 
over cut plugs: 


MOWING ® 3 to 4 times as much grass per $ 

° @ Make any size “plug” you want 
CHOKES © Turf always arrives fresh and moist 
© Ne root damage by cutting — 

spreads faster 

Soil often falls off plugs in ship- 
ping. leaving short, useless roots. 

’s turf and spot-planting meth- 
od avoids this problem—is success- 
ful with any size or shape clump, 
with or without soil on the roots. 


Hottest MEWER Z-52 TURF 
WEATHER 4 full 9 sq. ft. — $995 


e equal to over 400 cut 
GROWS IN plugs! ONLY... 

( f.0.b. Auburn) 
ORDER TODAY 


POOREST 
TO ASSURE MAXIMUM GROWTH 
Complete Literature Free 


RESISTANT 


THRIVES IN 


Turf for over 
800 plugs 


Turf for over 1200 
plugs—enough to cover 
over 900 sq. ft. of 
lawn in one season... 


OLDEST ZOYSIA COMPANY IN U.S 


a ean, 


(Continued from page 11) 
Malathion. If you can bring yourself 
to give your beloved African violets 
a vacation they will thrive in the shade 
of the house for the summer. 


Wall Gardens 


Except for early flowering garden 
chrysanthemums, there should still be 
time to divide and replant the old 
clumps if you do it immediately. Try 
replanting with single stems instead 
of clumps. In many places there is 
still time to take cuttings immediately, 
root them and plant them out. These 
taken from the soft tip growth will 
very often outgrow the tougher woody 
divisions. All mums should be pinched 
after each three or four inches of 
new growth, just removing the tip 
quarter inch to make them more bushy 
and compact. 


Wall gardens are a lot of fun be- 
sides adding style to the garden. Since 
they are made without mortar or 
concrete they are called dry walls. 
They may be five or six inches high 
or may be up to three or four feet in 
height. A 12 to 30 inch high wall is 
a nice size. As soon as your spring 
planting is over, why not start build- 
ing one? 

No foundation is necessary. Just lay 
up the rows of rock preferably flat 
with soil sifted on top instead of 
mortar. You will probably want to 
keep the rows or layers more or less 
level. Instead of putting hard clay 
in back of the wall, mix equal parts 
of soil, sand, and peat. Any plant will 
thrive in this soil. Watch as you visit 
other gardens to see if there are any 
of these walls. They are good around 
terraces to replace grass banks, along 
paths, along drives, and in dozens of 
other places where they bring added 
charm to the garden. 


Spraying and Dusting 
Roses really need regular attention 
to keep the insects and diseases under 
control. One plant pathologist makes 
the recommendation that you have a 
regular schedule of washing on Mon- 


day, ironing on Tuesday, dusting or 


spraying your roses on Wednesday and 
after each rain. It really pays big 
dividends in increased growth, better 
foliage, more flowers, and less loss 
of roses from disease. Dusting is easier 
and quicker and usually more effective 
because you will do it more often. 
A two quart dust gun is a nice size; 
you need to keep it loaded and ready 
at all times. The all purpose mixture 


that you use will contain either Fer. 
bam or Captan for black spot disease, 
either Mildex (Karathane) or sulfur 
for mildew disease; either Malathion 
or Aramite for spider mite; either 
rotenone, Malathion or Black Leaf. 
40 for aphis and either DDT or 
Malathion for other insects. There are 
other mixtures mostly sold under 
proprietary names, but most of the 
mixtures sold by rose nurseries and 
garden centers will contain those pre- 
viously mentioned. 

Most Midwest gardens with warm 
days and warm nights can well use a 
mulch such as chopped corncobs, peat 
moss, straw, barnyard manure, buck- 
wheat hulls, cottonseed hulls, peanut 
hulls, spent hops from a_ nearby 
brewery, saw dust. And if you are an 
ex-New Englander and homesick for 
the rocks in the pastures, you may 
follow the recommendation of some 
organic gardeners and want to mulch 
your garden with rock; an organic 
mulch is much more efficient. If the 
mulch is not at least partially de- 
composed it will be necessary to add 
a fertilizer containing nitrogen to feed 
the bacteria while they are decompos- 
ing the mulch. Otherwise your plants 
will be more or less starved. 


Planting Summer Bulbs 

There is still time to buy and plant 
the summer flowering bulbs. Have 
you tried tigridia? They are brilliant 
flowers, last only a day, but there is 
a new one for the next day. Mont- 
bretias are not hardy in all climates, 
but where they are, they add their 
bright colors throughout the summer. 
They need more moisture than some 
other bulbs. Next fall leave a few in 
the garden, but mulch them with four 
to six inches of leaves or other ma- 
terial. 

If you do not have the hardy. 
begonia (Begonia Evansiana) get a 
few now to plant in some shaded spot 
where there is plenty of organic mat- 
ter in the soil. With a few inches of 
mulch for the winter they should stay 
with you for a good many years. 

There is still time to plant dahlias 
either as plants that have been grown 
from cuttings or as dormant roots. 
Try some of the’ smaller flowered 
kinds that give many blooms. And you 
can buy the seedling plants of Mignon 
and Coltness hybrids for all summer 
bloom. 

Tuberoses planted now will bloom 
this summer although they may not 
bloom a second season. And don't 
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forget to make a new planting of 
gladiolus varieties every week or ten 
days up until the middle of July for 
succession of bloom until frost next 
fall. 


Setting Out Plants; 
Best Use of Water 


IN SHORT SEA- 
SON areas of the 
West, it will not 
be safe to set out 
warm - season 

transplants until 
high plains states danger of frost 
of Mid-America ° omnis 
by is past. This may 
mean early June 
in some sections. 
Tomatoes, egg- 
plants and peppers are in this group. 
Since the season is so short, only the 
best transplants should be used. Plants 
grown in individual pots, or in flats 
separated with plant bands are very 
satisfactory. Well-grown transplants 
are from six to eight weeks old at the 
time they are set out. If grown in good 
soil, the plants should show sturdy 
stem growth and vigorous dark green 


for the 
western and 


leonard A. Yager 
Montana State College 


foliage. Best size plants range from 
six to ten inches tall. Avoid using 
plants that are tall, spindly and show 
poor color. 


If possible, set the plants out on a 
dull, cool day. Avoid planting when 
it is hot, dry and windy. Water plants 
well after transplanting. Many gar- 
deners water plants with a nutrient 
solution, rather than using plain water. 
A nutrient solution can be made by 
mixing one pound of complete fer- 
tilizer (such as 4-12-6) in five gal- 
lons of water. This solution is pre- 
pared several hours beforehand and is 
stirred occasionally during this time. 
A cupful of the solution can be poured 
around each transplant when it is 
being set out in the garden. If higher 
analysis fertilizers are used, use lesser 
amounts of fertilizer in the solution. 


Using Hot Caps 
Should the weather remain cool, 
place hot caps over the plants for a 
few days. Poke holes in the caps to 
allow for necessary air circulation. The 
procedures mentioned above can be 
followed for setting out tender an- 
nual flower transplants. 
(Please turn to page 57) 
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Daffodils 


mT) eel 


Dainty Pink Daffodils from 
Holland. Two Number 1 
size, round bulbs, postpaid 
for only 25c. Supply lim- 

* ited. Order now, cash with 
order. Delivery October Ist. 


BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 
553-P. Galesburg, Mich. 


M 


if You're interested in 


BREEDING TROPICAL FISH 
For Profit & Pleasure 


This handsome, precision-viewing instrument and 
color slides are yours FREE — just for showing your 
interest in Tropical Fish Breeding! See gorgeous 
BETTAS, colortul TETRAS, exotic ANGEL ISH, 
etc., in the vibrant beauty of full color ' Convince your- 
self Tropical Fish Breeding is the profitable, easy-to- 
start home business for you ' Breed them in your living 
foom, spare-room, saywhere. Success is assured because 
we'll buy every fish you produce! No experience of 
costly equipment needed. Start spare-time, on a “shoe- 
string”... build a $10,000 home business ! Investigate ! 
Write today for FREE 

details on “Profit- 

Proven” Success Plan 

& Vuer! (If under 17, 

ask for plan A.) 


GROW MINIATURE TREES 
ita 


New fascinating HOBBY! 

$$$ OPPORTUNITY! Real 

LIVING “Ming” Trees — Beautiful elm, 

orange, oak, cypress—any kind! Full 

grown but miniature. Take orders from 

Interior Decorators, Offices, Hotels, etc 

FREE Seeds (8 kinds )—Ilust. Plan, write 
LIVING MINIATURE NURSERIES 

(Home-Growers Division) 

Dept. Mm-6 Gardena, California 


S SEED 


Folks just naturally expect (and get ! 


more from Eclipoe 


EASY STARTING 


3 starting methods: rope, recoil 
and electric. Either way — Eclipse 


starts right off! 


mowing more pleasant. 


QUIET OPERATION 


Low-tone muffler (most models) 
reduces engine noise — makes 


EASY HANDLING 


Adjustable “Natural Grip’’ ® 
handles and balanced design 
reduces user fatigue. 


... and lowest "per year" cost | 


=~} 
® Based on average ad 
dealer finance 
plan—10% down. | 


} 


i 
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Easy Terms! Low as 


$1200 per Month * 


ILLIONS of families have learned 
through the years to expect more from 
an Eclipse than from ordinary mowers. 


Feature for feature comparison shows some of 
the difference. But owner reports tell an even 
greater story: whether you have a reel, rotary 
or sickle bar mower, if it’s branded with the 
Eclipse name, it simply mows better and costs 
less to own per year! 


Write for free folder, ‘How to select your power mower.” 


THE ECLIPSE LAWN MOWER CO. 
DIV. OF BUFFALO-ECLIPSE CORPORATION 


6775-D 


RANMROAD ST. - 


PROPHETSTOWN, ILL. 





THE FORUM 


your questions answered by C. L. Quear 


I have seed pods on some of my tulips 
this year. What should be done with 
them? If I grow them, will they amount 
to anything? Mrs. W. S., Kentucky. 

Unless tulip seeds are produced by hand 
pollination, using known and proven par- 
ents, the seeds will be most unlikely to 
produce anything of value. It will take, at 
the very least, three years to bring the 
seedlings to blooming size. It is much more 
practical to cut off the bloom stalks as soon 
as the flowers have faded to prevent seed- 
ing, which weakens the following year’s 
growth and bloom. ° 

I would like to know how to cut 
cuttings from old rose bushes and 
shrubs—just how long should a branch 
be if cut? Mrs. E. F., Indiana. 

At this time of the year many roses 
and shrubs may be propagated from soft- 
wood cuttings. Wood of this year’s growth 
that has firmed up and lost its soft watery 
texture is right for cuttings. In general, 
soft wood cuttings should be cut just below, 
or at a leaf node, and should be of a 
length that allows them to have three to 
five leaves present on the cutting. The 
upper one or two sets of leaves are left on 
the cutting and the others removed. The 
cutting should be treated with a rooting 
hormone powder, and then set in sand 
or a similar potting medium. It should be 
protected from drafts and extremes of 
weather. If the humidity around the 
cuttings is kept high, under a glass con- 
tainer or indoors in a closed case, and if 
the cuttings are kept warm and damp, but 
not wet, they will usually root and grow. 

I want to ask your advice on using 
black polyethylene plastic film mulch 
on strawberries. Will it increase the soil 
temperature enough to cook the roots 
during our 110 degree weather in 
August? V. T., Missouri. 

Black polyethylene plastic film will not 
increase soil temperature enough to 
be harmful. In the first place it will be 
fairly well covered with dirt and leaves and 
litter by August. There will be ample air 
drainage through the soil and extra mois- 
ture under the film to keep the soil tem- 
perature about the same, if not lower, than 
adjacent areas not covered. Coverings such 
as burlap and paper have been tried to 
eliminate cultivation and weed pulling. So 
far, none has proven entirely satisfactory. 
The plastic film should conserve moisture, 
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it should last better than paper or burlap, 
it would not contain any harmful ingredient 
to leach into the soil, and in small areas 
where you would not have to walk upon 
it, there would be no objection to its use. 
Provision should be made to keep a high 
wind from blowing it away. 


I harvested six bushels of the nicest 
grapes off a row about 20 feet long. 
Every grape had a worm in it. Is there 
a spray for grapes, and when should it 
be applied? Mrs. M. D., Kansas. 

The larvae of the grape-berry moth feed 
in the grapes and may destroy as much as 
90 per cent of the fruit on unsprayed vines. 
Clean cultivation, followed by two spray- 
ings, should largely control this insect. 
Spray with either arsenate of lead or cal- 
cium arsenate, one pound to 50 gallons of 
water. Apply the first spray just as the 
blooms begin to appear, and the second 
spray about two weeks later. 


After making three successive failures 
in growing elephant’s ears, I want to 
procure information’ on the kind of 
soil to use, and general cultural in- 
structions. The bulbs are either rotten 
when I get them, they rot shortly after 
planting, or die shortly after coming 
up. H. C., Oklahoma. 

The elephant’s ear belongs to the arum 
family and is strictly a tropical. It takes 
considerable heat to break the dormancy 
of the tuber. If planted in cold soil, it rots 
before it ever starts. Purchase a good solid 
tuber and plant it in a pot of rich soil 
in April, or plant it outdoors in June. If 
it is planted indoors, keep it moist and 
warm, 65 degrees or better, until it is well 
started. After the weather has become 
settled and warm, set it outdoors in rich 
soil in partial shade. Give it plenty of water 
and it should make a phenomenal growth 
during hot weather. 


Will you please tell me what to 
spray American holly trees with to con- 
trol black spot on their leaves? Also, 
at what season of the year, or at what 
stage new leaves should be when we 
spray. Mrs. H. R., Tennessee. 

Start spraying now with any recom- 
mended fungicidal spray. Probably Bor- 


deaux mixture is as good as any for your 
purpose. Spray the trees about once each 
two weeks until late fall. Rake up and 
destroy any fallen leaves during the winter. 
Spray thoroughly again in early spring 
before new leaves appear, and then don't 
spray again until July. The fungus that 
causes the black spots matures during early 
spring. Willow trees near the hollies St 
be a source of infection. Check and spray 
any willows that are on the premises. 


Spots come on my 
rose leaves and they 
die and fall off. | 
have used rose dust 
on them, but it hasn't 
done one bit of good. 
My soil is sand and 
gravel, and isn’t 
good. I use as ferti- 
lizer rotten cow ma- 

nure, peat moss, and now I have crushed 
corn cobs on to protect the roots—and 
I am going to let it stay and rot. Which 
is better for roses, liquid or dust, for 
pest control? H. H., Indiana. 


Your roses are suffering from an invasion 
of black-spot fungus. The fungus lives over 
winter in fallen leaves and surface soil. 
After a leaf is infected, there is no control 
The only thing to do is to keep the leav’s 
protected at all times. If the leaves are 
dusted at least once a week with dusting 
sulfur, preferably in the morning of a 
sunny day, the sulfur prevents germination 
of the black-spot fungus. All fallen leaves 
should be raked and destroyed. The crushed 
corn cobs should make an excellent mulch 
Whether liquid or dust is used as an 
insecticide is less important than how 
thoroughly it is applied. Either is effective 
if applied thoroughly at the right time. 
If you have a good dust gun, use dust. If 
you have a good sprayer, use liquid sprays. 
For example, if you have a good dust gun, 
use sulfur dust on the roses, or if you have 
a good sprayer, use Bordeaux mixture 
instead. 


We have several trees, willows of the 
round top variety, that are very nice 
shade trees, and we are having some 
trouble with them. They begin to lose 
sap on the trunk (usually), but some- 
times only a few limbs are affected. 
The sap smells very strong, or rancid. 
Later the bark loosens and the tree or 
limb affected dies. We notice chewed 
wood, like saw dust, at the base of the 
tree as if insects had worked on them, 
but can find no other trace of insects. 
Will you please tell me what is causing 
this, and what I can do to prevent the 
trouble. Is there a cure for trees already 
affected? C. M., Missouri. 


Send your gardening questions to The Forum, FLOWER & GARDEN, Mid-America 
Building, Kansas City 11, Mo. Those of general interest and timeliness will be answered 
in this column. No questions can be acknowledged or answered except in this column. 
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The wood of all willows is weak and 
cracks easily. This makes it especially sus- 
ceptible to disease and insect pests. Poplar 
borers gain access to the tree, and leave 
excelsior-like sawdust at the base of the 
affected parts. Place crystals of paradi- 
chloricide at the entrance of the tunnels 
made by borers, and plaster over the area 
with damp clay. The. gas generated will 
penetrate the burrows and kill the borers. 
Willows are susceptible to many ills, es- 
pecially if grown in a dry location. They 
need a constantly moist soil, and even then 
the excessive heat of summer is hard on 
them. 


Recently in the Forum you suggested 
using sodium arsenite to prevent growth 
on paths. Isn’t this poisonous to house 
pets that may contact the area? Can 
anything besides sodium arsenite be used 
to prevent growth along edges of beds, 
which will be non-toxic to pets, won't 
damage nearby plants, but will eliminate 
hand-clipping grass where the mower 
won't reach? Mrs. L. A. F., Michigan. 


Nearly all sprays used in horticulture 
present an element of danger and must be 
used with proper caution and in accord- 
ance with directions of the manufacturers. 
This is especially true of sprays containing 
arsenic such as sodium sodium 
arsenate, and Paris green. Sodium arsenite, 
recommended for weed control, must not 
be used in places frequented by livestock 
that might eat the grass or weeds. It is not 
a contact poison, so pets or people would 
not be endangered unless they ate of the 
sprayed materials. Ammonium sulfamate, 
under the trade name Ammate is probably 
safer to use and cleans out all growth. 
Ammate crystals are usually dissolved in 
water, diluted and sprinkled on the area 
to be cleared of vegetation. 


arsenite, 


Our local stores don’t handle miscible 
oils. What are the viscosity ranges on 


dormant oil sprays and “summer” oils? 
I. F., Michigan. 


White mineral oil of 65 to 95 seconds 
Saybolt viscosity at 100 degrees F. is 
recommended for summer oil sprays. This 
would be classed from light to medium 
grade oil. A slightly heavier oil could be 
used for the dormant spray although the 
viscosity range is not so important as the 
amount of oil residue laid down by the 
spray. 


I have a window box on the north 
side of the house. It has a great deal of 
shade and nothing seems to do well. 


What do you suggest for planting? H. S., 
lowa. 


Any or all of the following should do 
well in a shaded window box if the soil 
is rich and well drained: common be- 
gonias, tuberous begonias, torenia, impa- 
tiens, lobelia, ferns such as Boston, spren- 


geri and plumosus, coleus, and fancy leaf 
caladiums, 
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IRIS G 


Imagine your garden a riot of color 








with exciting Iris from Schreiner’s 


Gardens. As many as twelve gorgeous blooms, up to 7” across, on stately 
three to four-foot stems. Guaranteed A-1 quality Oregon grown roots. 


S&S Giant Iris for............. $5.00 


Real king size flowers. Imagine individyal flowers up 
to 8” on tall 38” stems with as many as 12 flowers 


per stem. 

COPPER MEDALLION, glowing copper 

PACEMAKER, smooth velvety red 

PINK FORMAL, rich salmon pink. ........0000+ 

WHITE TOWER, massive snow white 

ZANTHA, o whopper gold yellow 
Regularly sells for $7.50 


S IRIS OF THE YEAR 


5 Husky Oregon-Grown plants for.... $3.00 
Selected by a panel of Iris experts as the 5 Iris of 


1957. Choice plants for the discerning gardener. 


(ARGUS PHEASANT, glistening rich brown... .$1.50 


(MELODY LANE, luscious golden apricot 

CIPINK SENSATION, rich flamingo pink....... 

CPIERRE MENARD, peerless white and yellow.. 

LIPINNACLE, peerless white and yellow....... 
A catalog valve of $7.50 for $5.00 


IRIS CATALOG 






America’s finest 
IRIS BOOK 


“AMERICA’S IRIS HEADQUARTERS” 


1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 


CLASSICS COLLECTION 
10 iris Your Choice ($7.50 value) for 35.00 


A grouping of the Classics of the Iris world. A color- 
ful selection in gorgeous colors unknown a few yeors 
ago. A fine varied group of new Modern iris for you. 





CASCADE SPLENDOR, opricot and pink. .$1.00 
- EXTRAVAGANZA, cream ond red....... 1,00 
S LADY MOHR, chartreuse and white - 1.00 
Ss |LOTHARIO, rich royal blue........++++ 1.00 
™ MORNING MELODY, soft orchid lovender 1. 
SPANISH PEAKS, absolute pure white.... 1.00 
BLUE RHYTHM, cornflower blve..... ecco oe 
INSPIRATION, carmine rose .....+.+s5+ 75 
* MULBERRY ROSE, unusual, radiant pink.. .75 
5 OLA KAILA, orange yellow. .......se005 75 
~ PINK CAMEO, famous flamingo pink..... 75 
ws SABLE, blue black ........sceseeceees 75 
THE RED DOUGLAS, deep crimson purple. .75 
WINTER CARNIVAL, fragrant pure white. .75 
GOLDEN FLEECE, lemon yellow........ .60 
= HARRIET THOREAU, lovely orchid...... - 60 
5 LIGHTHOUSE, rose and apricot......... .60 
us MARY VERNON, gold ond red brown.... .60 
» RED TORCH, bright red and tan.......+- .60 
WABASH, white and purple....... scocosn AD 


All 20 for $10.00 


SCHREINER’S GARDENS, Route 2, Box 297P, Salem, Oregon 
Please rush me the following for which | am 


Seetege Decent COB. a 
Classics Collection. Choose 10, only......eeeeeeeee $ 5.00 
EE SD CAMIIIOD 66.00 vccosenee vepyessios Fooene + 10.00 
Five Iris of the Year, selected by experts.........++ » 5.00 
King Size Collections, 5 lovely Iris giants, only...... 5.00 
DE EL dno a Gaveccenestuosensceuanet eooe ote 


NAME 
STREET. 
eo | ef 


(no charge if you order Iris from this od) 











WELL TOWARD THE ToP of favored perennials is the 
hemerocallis, HEM-er-o-CAL-is, (daylily). If you 
haven’t already done so, make its acquaintance this 
season and experience the thrill of seeing your garden 
aglow with banks of beauty from spring until autumn. 

On most daylilies the individual blossom lasts but 
one day with crisp fresh flowers appearing daily over 
a period of weeks—hence the name daylily. Daylilies 
are not new. Descriptions of them were recorded by 
botanists 300 years ago. However, it has been from the 
late 1800’s to the present time that the ingenious skill 
of hybridizers has given this perennial a face-lifting. 

Few perennials surpass the wealth of color and in- 
triguing flower forms found in hemerocallis. Newer 
varieties come in an exciting color range from palest 
cream through melon, peaches-and-cream, rich russet- 
brown, wine, glowing garnet, near scarlet, pink soft 
yellow and into dense golden orange. There are solid 
colors, bicolors and eyed varieties. 


Wide variation in petal formation adds interest to 
daylilies. Some flowers have smooth margins, others 
fluted edges, pinched petal-tips or recurved petals. And 
there are sizes to suit all tastes whether the choice be 
midgets to three inches across, or stately beauties six 
or more inches in diameter. Heights, too, are varied. 
A few varieties bloom on 15 to 20 inch scapes, but a 
most valuable group produces flowers on well-balanced 
three-foot stalks. Those growing to five feet are un- 
excelled as background material. 
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Daylilies 


The greater proportion of hemerocallis flower during 
the day, but a few extend blooms into the early evening 
hours. A minority group, the nocturnals or night-bloom- 
ing hemerocallis put on their show after the sun sets. 

There are fragrant and non-fragrant varieties. There 
are daylilies with up-turned faces, others shaped like 
stars or real lilies, and a number of thick-petaled flat- 
faced varieties resembling the Dutch amaryllis. Some of 
the most fascinating have curling petaled, spiderlike 
blooms. And there are also doubles and semi-doubles. 


About Ordering 


Dealers normally ship in spring or fall. If you live 
near a daylily nursery, you can have them dug and 
replanted in your garden anytime during the growing 
season. 


When buying, it pays to purchase well grown stock. 
Prices run from 50c to $25 per plant. Age of variety, 
and general public acceptance are some of the guiding 
factors in this wide range of pricing. 

There are dealers in all sections of the country, and 
their catalogs, in most cases, give details as to colot, 
height, and blooming season. 


If you’re a beginner you needn’t feel lost among) 
this huge array of tempting beauties. You can’t go wrong 
by starting out with some of the varieties that have wom 
the Stout Medal. These aren’t the newest but they ale 
time tested and garden worthy. One dealer lists four @ 
these varieties for $5.00. The varieties from the popt 
larity poll, too, will give you some idea of. the daylili€ 
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finding highest favor with growers in various sections 
of the country. Then there are always the mixed, no- 
name groups, ideal material for mass landscaping ef- 
forts. If you are a “free thinker,” get some of the 
catalogs from reputable dealers and make your selection 
from the ones listed as right for your territory. Northern 
and Midwestern gardeners have best luck with the 
dormant type — the kind that go to sleep during the 
winter. Southerners prefer the evergreens. 


If you live near Kansas City, Missouri, visit the 
grounds of the Kansas City Life Insurance building. Here 
you will see a beautiful job of landscaping featuring 
hundreds of varieties of the newest and best in daylilies. 
Those of you near Kingwood Center, Mansfield, Ohio, 
should visit that Center during June and July. Included 
in the plantings are vast numbers of the finest of the 
new hemerocallis hybrids as well as standard varieties. 
Here in Minnesota many of us visit the Lehman Gardens 
during mid-July to view thousands of Kraus seedlings 
and named varieties. If you live in the vicinity of Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, check ‘On the Calendar’ for dates of the 


) National Hemerocallis Show to be held there this year. 


Planting Daylilies 


Daylilies will grow and bloom in just about any soil, 


“in a wide range of locations and with but a modicum 


Oo 


attention. However, like most plants, they put on a 
Spectacular show when planted in humus enriched soil 


“and given plenty of water during their growing season. 


The daylilies in our garden are planted about two 
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CORRECT PLANTING DEPTH 


by Peggie Schulz, Minnesota 


feet apart, with a few specimen plantings being given 


space up to four feet. Plant pastels and deep red day- 
lilies where they receive some shade from the hot noon- 
day sun. A few pastels achieve a frosty look from this 
burning and to many it makes them more beautiful. I 
prefer mine colored “as is.” 

Plant daylilies so that soil covers the roots at the line 
where they meet the foliage. Look at a newly purchased 
division and you can spot its former planting depth as 
it will be much lighter than the above-soil growth. 

I like to label daylilies and I think you'll enjoy yours 
more too if they carry a name stake. For this labeling 
you can purchase inexpensive, long-lasting white or 
green plastic labels. Write the name on the label with 
the weather-resistant ink obtainable at most seed stores. 

Watering, Fertilizing, Mulching 

You could talk to a dozen daylily growers and get a 
dozen different answers to questions concerning water, 
fertilizer, and mulch. As we garden, we pick up ideas 
suited to our time, soil and budget. Since my daylilies 
are planted in very sandy soil, I find they need nearly 
as much watering as do other perennials. Grown in a 
heavier soil (I once gardened in clay soil) I found that 
I seldom had to water them. 

In the spring I give each plant a liberal dose of 
liquid fertilizer. They receive another dosage as buds 
are setting and still another in the fall. Grown in 
heavier enriched soil they would need but one or two 
fertilizings per year. 

(Please turn to page 22) 
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SEND 25c for 
AMERICA’S FINEST IRIS BOOK 
52 pages, loaded with colored pictures. 
Over 100 natura! color illustrations, 
money-saving collections, lists and 
describes almost 300 modern varieties. 
If you ore planning to plant your 
first Iris, or if you are a seasoned Iris 
expert, you must see and own this 
beoutiful book. Actually a collector's 
item — it cannot be distributed 
without charge; the 25c fee may be 
deducted from your first order. It costs 
us almost double thet amount. 


on 
a 


* 
‘ 


Cooley IRIS shopping center 


Make your own collection, minimum order $3.00, just pick out the 
varieties you want, add up the total cost and then deduct one-third... 
For example, if you select $4.50 worth, you pay only $3.00—$7.50 worth, 
and you pay $5.00— $12.00 worth costs you only $8.00—and so on. No 
need to be limited to certain kinds or price groups—you select exactly 
what you want, as many as you wish, and actually get 50% more than 


you pay for! 


THE BEST OF THE OLD-—THE ELITE OF THE NEw!! 


Every rhizome top size A-1 Grade Oregon grown — labeled and postpaid. 


AL BORAK, tan-brown............. 
ANNETTE, new tawny rose......... 
ARGUS PHEASANT, large brown. .... 
BALLET DANCER, golden apricot.... 
BLUEBEARD, very late new blue.... . 
BLUE RHYTHM, Dykes Medal, blue. . 
BLUE SHIMMER, white stitched biue 
BRIAR ROSE, new rose pink, late... . 


CHIVALRY, deep blue, Dykes Medal. 
CLOTH OF GOLD, tall solid yellow. . . 
CLOUD CAP, tall pink, very large... . 
CONSTANT COMMENT, apricot pink. 
CORDOVAN, flaring red-brown. ..... 
DESERT SONG, fine big cream...... 
DOLLY VARDEN, new salmon pink. . . 
ELMOHR, giant mulberry.......... 
ENCHANTRESS, parchment pink... . 
ENVOY, deepest maroon-brown..... 
FRANCES KENT, cream flushed a 
FRONT PAGE, deep gold and ivory. 
FULL REWARD, new rich yellow. . 
GAY BORDER, white & red plicata. . 5 
GOLDEN CROWN, new variegata.... 
GOLDEN PLOVER, golden tan....... 
GOOD NEWS, brilliant mustard 
GREAT LAKES, clear blue self...... 
HAPPY BIRTHDAY, big new pink... . 
HEATHER ROSE, rosy orchid-pink.. . 
HELEN McGREGOR, pale blue, 
Dykes Medal . 
HERITAGE, clean flamingo pink. . 
HI-TIME, golden apricot.......... 
ILLUSTRIOUS, very late blue....... 
JANE PHILLIPS, one of best blues... 
JUNE BRIDE, apricot pink......... 
LADY MOHR, chartreuse yellow... .. 
LEADING LADY, ivory and yellow.... 
LIMELIGHT, ruffled yellow......... 
LOVE STORY, bright pink.......... 
LYNN LANGFORD, pink and lilac. ... 
MAY HALL, grand new pink 
MAYTIME, orchid-pink ............ 
MELODY LANE, golden apricot...... 
MORNING BRIGHT, salmon-rose .__. 
MULBERRY ROSE, rose purple...... 
NEW SNOW, large cream white 
OLA KALA, ruffled yellow 
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ORELIO, red-brown 
ORIENTAL GLORY, violet/copper 
blend 
PAGAN PRINCESS, fuchsia-red/rose. 1.00 
PALE PRIMROSE, tall pale yellow.... .75 
PALOMINO, ivory and copper. ... 5.00 
PATRICE, cream and rose plicata 
PIERRE MENARD, fine biue 
PINK CAMEO, popular light pink. 
PINK FORMAL, salmon pink 
PINK PLUME, clean orchid-pink. . 
PINK SENSATION, pink 
“Iris of the Year” 
PINNACLE, white and primrose. . 1.50 
PRAIRIE SUNSET, salmon blend. 
PRETENDER, yellow & blue 


PROSPECTOR, orange-yellow, 
QUECHEE, garnet red self 
RANGER, deep ruby red 
REDWYNE, deep red and tan.... 
RICH RAIMENT, burgundy plicata 
RODEO, huge yellow plicata 
ROSEDALE, salmon pink biend... 
ROYAL SOVEREIGN, golden orange. . 
RUSSET WINGS, large russet-gold. . . 
SABLE, claret black, early 
SKY RANGER, tallest biue 
SOLID GOLD, deepest gold 
SOLID MAHOGANY, deep red 
SPANISH FANDANGO, copper/ 

chestnut 
STATEN ISLAND, red and yellow... . 
STORM WARNING, new black 5. 
SUNRAY, late large yellow 
SURPRISE PARTY, apricot and lilac. . 
SYLVIA MURRAY, big silvery blue... 
TEMPLE BELLS, apricot yellow 
THE RED DOUGLAS, deep wine red. . 
THREE OAKS, rose-pink blend. . 
TOAST AN’ HONEY, tan and brown. ‘10.00 
TOP FLIGHT, buff-orange biend. . 3.00 
TRULY YOURS, ivory/yellow ....... 4.00 
VOODOO, copper and brown 
WHITE SPRITE, brand new white... . 
WINTER CARNIVAL, big white, 

gold throat 
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The Five Iris of the Year 


‘Melody Lane’ ‘Pinnacle’ 


‘Pierre Menard’ ‘Pink Sensation’ 
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‘Argus Pheasant’ 


These are the selections of the As- 
sociation of Iris Growers of America 
for the five outstanding iris for 1957. 


They were chosen by the growers 
because of their excellent growth 
habits, their known quality, and their 
popularity with customers. All are 
fairly new varieties, having been in- 
troduced within the last ten years. 
They have all now become plentiful 
enough to be sold at prices within the 
reach of the average gardener. 


ARGUS PHEASANT — This rich 
russet brown beauty ranked sixth last 
year in the American Iris Society's 
popularity poll. It was the Dykes 
Medal winner in 1952. 


MELODY LANE — Glistening 
golden apricot with tangerine beard; 
heavy substance; large; good form. It 
won an Award of Merit in 1952. 


PINNACLE—White and primrose 
yellow bicolor — the standards pure 
white and the falls yellow; good form, 
heavy substance, good branching. It 
won an Award of Merit from the 
American Iris Society in 1951; was 
high on the popularity poll last year. 


PIERRE MENARD —Large, me- 
dium to dark violet blue; ruffled; 
flaring falls. It won an Award of Merit 
in 1950, and has been high in the 
popularity poll several years. 


PINK SENSATION — Deep fla- 
mingo pink, with a touch of yellow 
on the hafts; large. Won an award of 
Merit in 1952. 
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“Hour of Prayer” by Mrs. Lillian Leddy. 
‘Golden Hours’ hemerocallis is used 
with a cypress knee placed on a wood 
base, with a carved monk, and ivy. 


“Vacation Memdries’ by Mrs. L. J. 
Serafini. A coconut spathe is used for 
a container placed on fish netting. The 
hems are ‘Wanda Vestal’ and ‘Crimson 
Pirate.’ Driftwood, sea shells, and Bells 
of Ireland are also used. 


“Casual Charm” by Mrs. A. E. Peter- 
sen. ‘Wanda Vestal’ and ‘Crimson 
Pirate’ hemerocallis with Bells of Ireland 
on a woven reed mat. Black jungle 
figurines are used as accessories. 


“Dynamic Brilliance’ by Mrs. A. C. 
Christiansen. ‘Gretchen’ hemerocallis 
peek from behind a black, hand carved 
head on a coa wood base from Hawaii. 
Standing cypress (Gilia rubra) is the 
red spike material. 


Mrs. Guy L. Rice started with a French 
compote as container, and used snap- 
dragons, Shasta daisies, Russian olive, 
Persian lily, and ginger lily foliage— 
with hemerocallis ‘J. A. Crawford.’ 


A Gallery 


Mrs. Alice Westbrook created this 
arrangement of unnamed yellow 
and orange daylilies from the 
garden of Hooper P. Connell. The 
pole is a peeled banana tree 
stalk. Chartreuse pottery is used 
on Japanese teakwood base. 


I am OnE of the many daylily en- 
thusiasts who ateends the national 
conventions of the American Hemero- 
callis Society, each year. As a result, 
my wife and I have had the pleasure 
of visiting nearly all of the states east 
of the Rocky Mountains and we are 
now looking forward to the trip to 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, this year; Houston, 
Texas, next year; Washington, D. C.,, 
in 1959 and Orlando, Florida, in 1960. 

For anyone who likes to travel— 
who enjoys visiting with old friends 
and wants to keep finding new ones, 
too—I can suggest no better way to 
spend a week’s vacation than to at- 
tend a convention of flower-lovers 
such as ours. 

For me there is an added pleasure 
—photographing, in color, the beauti- 
ful gardens, individual flowers and the 
flower arrangements in the flower 
shows. I’ve been quite impressed by 
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of Daylily Arrangements 


“In Grandma’s Day” by Mrs. L. 
J. Serafini. ‘Hesperus’ hemerocal- 
lis with peacock feathers in an 


A modern 


Guy L. Rice. 


holds this 
arrangement of native dock, 
orange-red gladiolus, croton leaves provided the setting for 
old lamp placed on yellow satin. leaves, ‘Talisman’ 
daisies, red spirea, and daylilies 
‘Europa,’ ‘Firebrand,’ 
and ‘Crown of Gold,’ 


roses, Shasta 


Native dock and cattails, with 
French hydrangeas and caladium 


hemerocallis ‘Crown of Gold,’ 
‘Vulcan,’ and ‘Mrs. J. J. Tigert,’ 
‘Brackel,’ —arrangement by Mrs. Guy L. Rice. 


by Mrs. 


This arrangement in an 18th cen- 
tury compote uses lilacs, stocks, 
tulips, ‘Talisman’ roses, and 
hemerocallis ‘Crown of Gold.’ De- 
signed by Mrs. Guy L. Rice. 


the beauty and the artistry of the great 
number of arrangements that I have 
seen—especially those I saw at Val- 
dosta, Georgia, Baton Rouge, Louisi- 
ana, and Omaha, Nebraska. The ten 
shown here are excellent examples 
of the art of flower arrangement. 

Because of the wide variation in 
size, form and color, daylilies offer 
the arranger almost unlimited oppor- 
tunity for the expression of skill and 
imagination. Used alone or combined 
with other flowers, they can be used 
to make arrangements of almost any 
form and size. I’ve seen the tiny variety 
‘Mignon’ used in a dainty miniature 
no more than six inches tall and 
‘Midwest Majesty’ in an enormous 
entrance-hall piece more than five 
feet tall—both a work of art. 

The hybridizers of daylilies have 
been successful in their efforts to ex- 
tend the length of time the daylily 
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blooms remain open. Many varieties 
are now available that will remain 
open until after ten o'clock in the 
evening and there are others, like 
‘Garden Charm,’ that open in the late 
afternoon and remain open for about 
24 hours. By selection of varieties, or 
by the use of a few tricks, you can 
avoid having the daylilies in your ar- 
rangement go to sleep too soon. 

To retard the opening (and there- 
fore the closing) of blooms, cut them 
the previous evening while still in 
bud and place them in a container of 
water in your refrigerator. Then, 
about five hours before you will want 
to make your arrangement, bring 
them out into a warm, well-lighted 
room. This will give the flowers time 
to open completely so that you can 
see just where to place them. 

Regardless of the varieties chosen 
or the use you will make of them, it 


is always best to cut the stems before 
the flowers open, or as soon after- 
wards as possible, and put them in 
water in a cool place for a few hours. 
This will harden them and they will 
keep fresh-looking much longer. Al- 
ways cut the stems with a slanting cut 


so that the water can be absorbed 
more easily. 


A friend of mine likes to make a 
low, almost flat center-piece for her 
table, complete except for the flowers. 
Then each day during the daylily 
season she gathers individual blooms 
and places them on the green back- 
ground of her center-piece. By choos- 
ing various colors and forms she has, 
with a minimum of effort, a different 
arrangement each day for several 
weeks. 


—George E. Lenington, Missouri. 
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Daylilies Belong . . . 
(Continued from page 17) 

Mulches make soil retain moisture 
and help equalize soil temperatures. 
In the summer the soil under mulch 
is cooler, while during the winter, 
mulches aid in preventing root-freeze 
owing to the heaving of the ground 
from frost. If you like labor-saving 
devices you'll find mulch of inesti- 
mable value as it lessens the chore 
of watering and checks the weed 
growth. 

What to mulch with? Just about 
anything. You can use grass clippings, 
dry leaves, shredded corn cobs, straw, 
marsh hay, specially manufactured 
aluminum foil or coarsely ground 
sawdust which has been composted 
or to which nitrate has been added. 

Daylily Dividends 

Daylilies increase through new fo- 
liage fans, proliferations (small plants 
growing from the scape of the plant), 
or seeds. If you want really beautiful 
plants, do not attempt division until 
the plant is at least three years old. 
But you can let them go without di- 
vision for five to ten years. They'll 
show their age by “balding” in the 
center of the clump, leaving the more 
luxuriant foliage growth on the outer 
ring. Although most hemerocallis 
multiply fairly rapidly, they never 
multiply fast enough to “take over the 
garden.” 

Before dividing a clump, give it a 
thorough soaking. Use a sharp spade 
to dig the clump. If roots are matted 
and hard to convince they should 
separate, a strong stream of water ap- 
plied directly to the roots will do 
the trick. If you have lots of space 
you can replant them as single di- 
visions. Otherwise you might like to 
plant four or five to a group. (See 
drawing. ) 

Root proliferations by placing wet 
sphagnum moss where the little plant 


joins the mother stalk. Cover it with 
polyethylene plastic held on with a 
rubber band. Check once or twice 
during the month to see if it is holding 
moisture. It should be ready to plant 
in six weeks. Or, just remove the 
proliferation and root it in water or 
a solid rooting medium, planting it 
in the garden when it has a good root 
system. 

You'll find it fun to grow daylilies 
from seeds. If this is your first attempt, 
better buy seeds from one of the deal- 
ers instead of making your plants pro- 
duce their own seeds. 

This is the way I like to plant the 
seeds. In early winter (say November 
here in Minnesota), I plant the seeds 
about one-fourth inch deep in a flat 
of soil and place them outdoors. Seeds 
of the dormant types of daylilies grow 
best when they have been chilled. 
Along in February I bring the flats 
into the house. Some of them go under 
fluorescent lights; others at a south 
window, still others in the greenhouse. 

Two weeks prior to planting in the 
outdoor garden, I cut off half of their 
foliage. I harden off the seedlings by 
setting the flats and pots under shrubs 
where they receive only dappled sun. 

It isn’t unusual to have a few of 
the greenhouse-grown seedlings pro- 
duce flowers on first-year plants. 
Others take two to three years to 
flower. 

If you have some excellent varieties 
in your garden and would like to ob- 
tain seeds from them, just apply pollen 
from the same plant or from another 
to the pistil (elongated object in the 
middle of the flower). Shortly after 
the flower closes you’ll note a swell- 
ing at its base and the seed pod is on 
its way. It takes about six weeks for 
the seeds to ripen. 


Pests 
Although the old bronze daylily 
fulva and the lovely fragrant flava 


How’s this for variety 
in shapes, sizes and 
colors? Left to right in 
front: ‘Pink Petticoat,’ 
‘August Orange,’ ‘Ken- 
tucky Prince,’ and ‘Af- 
terglow.’ In back: 
‘Blanche Hooker,’ 
‘Autumn Prince,’ and 
‘Garden Charm.’ (From 
the garden of Mrs. 
Irene Sveed, Jeffers- 
town, Ky.) 


Pollinating a daylily. Just touch pollen-covered 
anther from the same flower or another to the 
pistil in the center of the flower. 

(‘Lemon Daylily’) seemed immune to 
pests, our newer originations are 
bothered with some of the usual gar- 
den enemies. 

In warmer areas slugs are apt to 
prove a nuisance. Metaldehyde dust 
applied to the entire plant will destroy 
slugs. A sawdust-like substance, a com- 
bination of arsenic and metaldehyde, 
placed on the soil around the plant 
is also effective in eliminating them. 

Thrips, tiny threadlike insects, mar 
some daylily flowers by scraping away 
petal tissue. Early in the spring I treat 
the soil around the plants and the 
new leaves with a tar derivative sub- 
stance obtained at the seed store and 
my daylilies are not bothered with 
thrips. I have also found Malathion 
sprays an effective weapon against 
them. 


How to Use Daylilies 

The daylily hobbyist (and there are 
thousands of them) prefers his day- 
lilies in rows or beds so he can enjoy 
them without the “clutter” of other 
plants. The all around gardener wants 
to use daylilies as he would any color- 
ful, easy-to-grow perennial. With this 
in mind, he has but to thumb through 
the catalogs, select daylilies in colors 
he prefers with blooming periods co- 
inciding with some of his favored gar- 
den material, and he “has it made.” 
Use daylilies in the perennial border 

to provide that needed drift of color 
when there’s a lull in the iris bloom; 
use them with annuals; perch a few 
clumps of red-flowered ones in front 
of your favorite white-barked birch 
tree; use them to flank your driveway | 
or plant some of the standard varieties — 
in that sunny spot where nothing else 
seems to do well. ; 
In my rather new garden H. minor, © 

a 15 inch yellow-flowered daylily, and ~ 
(Please turn to page 43) 
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the new 


ALL-AMERICA 


rOSEeS 


Three new roses have won the coveted All-America Rose 
Award for 1958. They are ‘Fusilier, ‘Gold Cup,’ and ‘White 
Knight,’ the 46th, 47th and 48th roses to join the ranks of the 
All-America Rose Selections since the award was established 20 
years ago. 

This award is the highest honor a rose can receive in the 
United States. To win it, a rose must compete with the finest new 


, : j . on FUSILIER, a brilliant orange-red floribunda, has a lumi- 
rose introductions from Europe and America, in rigid two-year nescent quality which makes it outstanding. Individual 
trials at test gardens throughout the country. flowers are large, three or more inches across, borne in 


5 , 2 . heavy clusters. The stocky plants grow to a medium 
Each plant was judged under a uniform system on 13 different height, and are useful for garden, hedge or shrub planting 

characteristics. These are: novelty, vigor, habit, disease resistance, use where strong color accent is desired. 

foliage, floriferousness, bud form, flower form, substance, color on 

opening, color on finishing, fragrance and stem. * 


x 


WHITE KNIGHT is the first white hybrid 
tea rose ever chosen for an All America 
Rose Selection. Vigorous and disease 
resistant, the plant is clothed with 
moderately thick leaves of lively green 
color. Flowers are freely borne, starting 
from long, pointed buds which change 
from soft greenish white to pure white 
as the blooms develop. Flowers are four 
to five inches across, fairly full, and 
petals are loosely rolled outward as 
the flower unfolds. 


* 
GOLD CUP, a yellow floribunda, shows 
_@ marked resistance to disease in all 
areas of the country. Another advan- 
tage is its habit of sending out new 
basal shoots, constantly renewing the 
plant. The bush grows about 21 feet 
tall, and has good glossy dark foliage. 
The flowers develop from pointed buds 
into blooms three to four inches across, 
and are fragrant. The golden yellow 
color lasts the life of the flower. 
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True Onco Irises. 


for Mid-America 


by Lloyd Austin, California 


DuRING THE PAST TEN YEARS there 
has been a country-wide awakening to 
the realization that true oncocyclus 
irises and their numerous derivatives 
offer exciting iris-gardening adven- 
tures. The increase in interest in oncos 
started almost precisely when stocks of 
the wild species began to become gen- 
erally available in this country, about 
1947. There has been relatively little 
information available, and many gar- 
deners in Mid-America have wondered 
if they could hope to grow these most 
exotic of all irises. Very likely you are 
one of them. Let me assure you, at the 
start, that you most certainly can grow 
oncos. 

I use the term “onco” only in its 
true sense, with reference to the genu- 
ine oncocyclus species and the hybrids 
between them. In recent writings the 
term “onco” has been all too frequently 
employed loosely and improperly to 
cover all hybrid irises containing some 
onco blood. Most of these are onco- 
breds, and although they play a highly 
important role in any up-to-date iris 


Nazarena—lilac-white above, yellow dashed 
with brown below 


garden, it is important for gardeners 
to learn the difference between oncos 
and oncobreds, since their culture is 
very different. 

Wild Onco Species 

During the past 12 years we have 
developed here at Placerville, Cali- 
fornia, what is perhaps the only large 
assemblage of pure oncos in the world. 
The collection, gathered from many 
sources throughout the Near East, now 
includes 33 different species and in- 
numerable true onco hybrids. Al- 
though our climate is not as severe as 
in most of the states east of the conti- 
nental divide, we are located in the 
mountains where we sometimes get 
snow three feet deep. From our own 
experiences, and from hundreds of 
letters from onco enthusiasts, we are 
gradually learning how best to grow 
these exotic flowers in various climatic 
regions. 

Most species oncos (those that are 
found in the wild) are still very scarce, 
and only a dozen or so have become 
sufficiently abundant to be generally 


Susiana—large and globular, colored silvery 
white and black 


available. Fortunately these include 
some of the largest and most striking 
of all oncos. Most famous of the 
species is fabulous susiana. This is an 
immense globular flower, colored sil- 
very white and black. Even larger, and 
much taller, is the renowned olive- 
silver Gatesii, unbeatable in three 
ways. First, it is the largest of all iris 
flowers. Second, it is by far the tallest 
of all oncos. Although most grow to 
a height of somewhere between eight 
and 18 inches, Gatesii averages 24 
inches. Last spring we had one 39 
inches tall, right up there with the 
familiar tall bearded irises. Third, 
Gatesti is known everywhere as one 
of the parents of the famed oncobred 
‘William Mohr,’ and is in great de- 
mand by the ever-growing group of 
amateur iris hybridizers. 

My favorite of all of the wild Onco 
species is nazarena—a traffic-stopper 
in any garden. This is a stunning bi- 
color, with standards of silvery lilac- 
white and falls of buff-yellow, heavily 
covered with embossed chocolate dots, 


Gatesii—olive-silver in color, the largest of 
all iris flowers 
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Three new pure onco named hybrids are being introduced this year, 
the first such series ever to appear bred from these amazing irises 


of the Near East. 


Judean Eronze (left) is a large mahogany-bronze over-all color 
with interesting veining and an intensely black signal spot, topped 


by a broad golden beard. 


Judean Charmer (center) is quite different in form. It has rose- 


well raised above the surface. Among 
the other worthwhile onco species 
available today may be mentioned 
atropurpurea, auranitica, Haynet, 
nigricans and sart. 

New True Onco Hybrids 


Hundreds of varieties of bearded 
and beardless irises are named, regis- 
tered and introduced each year, but 
for half a century there has been prac- 
tically a complete lack of introductions 
in the field of true Onco hybrids. This 
accounts for the interest in the three 
new pure Onco hybrids being intro- 
duced this year. 

They are ‘Judean Bronze,’ ‘Judean 
Charmer’ and ‘Judean Silver,’ and 
they are the first of these hybrids to 
be named, registered and introduced. 
Just as modern tall bearded iris are 
greatly improved from the original 
wild forms, these new Onco hybrids 
surpass in both coloration and form 
any of the natural species imported 
from the wilds. 

Hybridization is not the only way 
of getting new varieties. Almost as 
important is the process of selection. 
This is especially true of oncos be- 
cause of the variability natural among 
wild plants. In order to study these 
variations we are watching hundreds 
of separate clones (plants all de- 
scended by division from the same 
parent plant) of various onco species, 
particularly Gatesii, sari, paradoxa, 
acutiloba and nigricans. A full study 
and evaluation of all of this plant 
material will take many years. The 
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orchid standards (upper petals) and pinkish buff falls (lower petals). 
The falls are finely veined in maroon, with a large round black 


signal spot and a broad bronze-black beard. 


Judean Silver (right) is a lighter and more beautiful silvery version 
of the famous susiana onco iris. It is silvery white, veined and dotted 


in black, and with a black signal patch much more prominent than in 


first and only selected clone to be 
named and introduced so far is called 
‘Real Ebony.’ This is a choice varia- 
tion of the black species nigricans. It 
is probably the blackest iris in exist- 
ence, and so far as I know, the blackest 
flower of any kind. 


Origin and Hardiness 


Now let us turn to an inquiry into 
the climatic conditions under which 
onco irises have grown wild for un- 
told centuries. The natural habitats 
are diverse, ranging from Israel 
through Jordan, Lebanon and Syria 
to Turkey and northern Iraq and 
Iran (Persia). Much of this vast area 
is mountainous and the onco species 
that are native there spend the winter 
beneath frozen snows, not starting 
growth until spring. Some of the more 
northern onco species (such as acutt- 
loba and sari) are native to the Cau- 
casus mountains and to the Taurus 
mountains. These are hardy to cold, 
like true alpines. Other northern spe- 
cies, such as Gates and paradoxa are 
hardy and are late in starting growth. 
All of these are relatively easy to grow 
in cold climates. 


Oncos that come from more south- 
ern latitudes and often from lower 
elevations frequently have a tendency 
to start growth in early winter. Hence 
they require special precautions for 
successful culture in Mid-America. 
Among such species are atropurpurea, 
Barnumae, Haynei, Lortetii, Mariae, 
nazarena, and susiana. All of these 


susiana. The shape is large and globular. 


have been successfully grown in vari- 
ous Midwestern states, as well as in 
the northern and eastern parts of the 
United States. When blooming time 
comes these and other oncos are so 
lavish in their reward that they seem 
worth the extra care required. 


How To Plant 


The dry bulb-like rhizomes are 
usually received from the nurseryman 
in mid or late summer. They usually 
come in bags of vermiculite and can 
be stored in this, but it is better to 
transfer them to perfectly dry sand, 
covering the rhizomes at least an inch 
or two. Store in a warm dry place, 
such as in an attic, until planting time. 
This ordinarily is during the last half 
of September or the first half of Oc- 
tober, depending on the species in 
question and climatic considerations. 


The idea is to avoid early fall plant- 
ing that might induce early leaf 
growth, which is more subject to 
winter injury than well protected 
rhizomes. On the other hand, it is 
desirable to plant early enough, in any 
particular locality, to enable the 
rhizomes to use the last warmth of 
fall to put out a new branched root 
system and become well anchored be- 
fore the beginning of real winter 
weather. Species of northern origin 
can often be planted advantageously 
somewhat earlier than the Palestinian 
oncos, as there is less likelihood that 
they will make premature fall top 
growth. 

(Please turn to page 52) 





Sampling the New Irises 


Iris hybridizers are the busiest 
people! Last year they registered the 
names of 617 new iris varieties through 
the American Iris Society. When a 
new variety is registered, it is usually 
with the expectation that it will be 
introduced to the buying public. 

If you want the newest irises, you 
must be ready to pay well for them. 
The average price of a 1957 introduc- 
tion is about $15.00. You can go as 
high as $30 or more if you wish—and 
there are a few new ones that can be 
purchased for as little as $5. 


For the gardener who wishes to use 
iris in quantities for garden decora- 
tion, therefore, it may be a bit im- 
practical to insist on the latest models. 
But for the iris enthusiast who is al- 
ways looking for something new to try 
in breeding experiments, these intro- 
ductions hold the utmost of interest. 

To any of us, they indicate the 
progress that is berg made in the 
steady improvement of the iris. Some 
of these newcomers of today will be 
the standard garden varieties of the 
future. 


Shown and described here are only 
a sampling of the hundreds of new 
irises that have greeted the public 
through this year’s catalogs and grower 
lists. The name in italics is that of 
the introducing grower. 

ALMA BUNDY—tall bearded iris, 
blooming at mid season. Whité with yel- 
low beard, flowers ruffled, flaring, large. 
Plant habit vigorous, dependable, flori- 
ferous. Originated by Walter Buss, Indiana. 
—Edenwald. 

APPLE CAPITAL — tall bearded iris, 
dark red throughout with red beard tipped 
bronze, ruffled—Noyd’s Iris Garden. 

BELLAMERE—all bearded iris grow- 
ing 34 to 36 inches tall, early to mid season. 
Color is mauvette, blending into narrow 
edge of heliotrope, with yellow beard. 
Flowers ruffled, falls are flaring, standards 
are closed. Increases fast. Originated by 
Mrs. Philip Paquet, North Carolina, a 
cross of Snow Flurry x Golden Eagle.— 
Lawson Iris Gardens. 

BRONZE BELL —tall bearded iris, 
growing to 38 inches; color is rich bronze 
with a metallic lustre, heavily ruffled; 
flowers large, well formed. Stems heavy, 
plants produce many flowers. This plant is 
to be patented.—Schreiner’s Gardens. 

CENTER GLOW —tall bearded iris; 
cream colored throughout, with peachy- 
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apricot center and a tangerine beard. 
Fragrant.—Noyd’s Iris Garden. 

CHANNEL ISLANDS—tall bearded iris 
growing to 34 inches, blooming early to 
midseason. Standards are pure white; falls 
are Dresden yellow shading darker toward 
the edges, with overlay of antique gold 
coloring. Highly commended by American 
Iris Society as a seedling last year.—Lyon 
Iris Gardens. 


CHERITO—all bearded iris growing 
to about 34 inches. Blooming mid-season 
to late. Flowers are lemon yellow through- 
out, dainty in size, flaring, ruffled. Highly 
commended by American Iris Society two 
years.—White Oak Farm. 

DARK CHARM —tall bearded iris, 
growing to 36 inches, blooms early to mid 
season. Color is walnut brown overlaid 
with garnet tones. Style arms in heart of 
flower are deep yellow, crested with brown; 
beard is bronze yellow. Flowers are both 
ruffled and flaring. Originated by G. W. 
Coppedge, California.—Lyon Iris Gardens. 

DEAR MOM-—tall bearded iris, reach- 
ing height of 40 inches, blooming at mid 
season. A white plicata (see picture) with 
delicate lavender markings. Flowers large 
(six by six inches). Plant is vigorous, bloom 
stalks three-branched. Originated by Walter 
Buss, Indiana.—Edenwald Gardens. 

DRIFTWOOD-—spuria iris reaching 48 
inch height. Standards and falls are brown 
shaded lemon-yellow in the center and at 
base of the broad petals. Highly com- 
mended by American Iris Society as a 
seedling last year.—Lyon Iris Gardens. 

GAY PRINCESS — tall bearded iris, 
averaging 32 inches in height, blooming 
at mid season. Lemon yellow throughout, 
with standards dome-shaped and falls semi- 
flaring, heavily ruffled or laced. Originated 
by O. L. Brown, Washington.—Brown’s 
Sunnyhill Gardens. 


GAY NINETIES—tall bearded iris aver- 
aging 34 inches in height, blooming mid 
season. Flowers are yellow background 
plicata, marbled and dotted with rosy 
maroon, with a yellow beard. A prominent 
reddish horn projects from end of each 
beard. Flowers ruffled over all. and frag- 
rant. Originated by Mrs. Louis J. Lohman, 
California.—Lawson Iris Gardens. 

GOLDEN CASCADE—tall bearded iris 
about 34 inches high, color a deep yellow 
throughout, ruffled. heavy substance, 
rounded standards and flaring falls, orange 
beard. Stalks are strong and well branched. 
Highly commended by American Iris So- 
ciety as a seedling last year. Originated by 
George Dubes, lowa.—Soo-Preme Gardens. 

GOLDEN LANCER—tall bearded iris. 
Flowers have golden yellow standards and 
white falls bordered with a slightly ruffled 


golden fringe. The flowers are perfectly 
domed in shape and standards are broad. 
Bloom stalks are well branched. Originated 
by Mrs. Douglas Pattison, California — 
Lyon Iris Gardens. 


HARVEST HOLIDAY — tall bearded 
iris, height 38 inches, blooms at mid sea- 
son. Standards of flower are light butter. 
cup yellow, shaded golden brown falls 
are a deeper yellow in center, blending 
to golden brown edge. Beard is saffron 
tipped violet. Highly commended by Ameri- 
can Iris Society last year as a seedling. Also 
origination of Lyon of California.—Lyon 
Iris Gardens. 

LACY BLUEBONNET — tall bearded 
iris, blooms mid season to late. Flowers 
are lavender-blue, laced with Chantilly 
tints on standards and falls. Large, slightly 
ruffled; throat is white—likewise the tips 
of the pale yellow beard. Standards are 
closed and falls are semi-flaring. Highly 
commended by American Iris Society as 
a seedling last year. Originated by Ellen 
Knopf, California—Knopf Iris and Hy- 
bridizing Garden. 

LADY ORCHID — tall bearded iris. 
Flowers pink-orchid throughout with tan- 
gerine beard and a small amount of rosy 
tan at the haft. Lacy edged and fragrant — 
Noyd’s Iris Garden. 


LADY ELSIE — tall bearded iris, aver- 
aging 38 inches in height, blooms mid 
season. Flower is a bitone, with standards 
of amethyst violet shaded lighter; falls are 
plum purple shaded darker in the center; 
beard is amethyst with gold tip. A large 
flower with broad petals, growing on well- 
branched stalk. Highly commended by 
American Iris Society as a seedling last 
year. Originated by D. W. Lyon, California. 
—Lyon Iris Gardens. 

LEMON MERINGUE — tall bearded 
iris. Flower is a bicolor, with standards 
lemon and falls white, edged in lemon. 
Petals are ruffled, with lacy edges.—Noyd's 
Iris Garden. 

ORANGE DELIGHT—spuria itis, 
height about 40 inches. Flowers have ca 
nary yellow standards with buttercup ye- 
low falls. Falls are bordered with the canary 
tints. Smooth texture, medium size flowers. 
The color is closer to true orange than has 
been seen before. —Lyon Iris Gardens. 

PATRICIAN BEAUTY — tall bearded 
iris, height about 35 inches, blooms at mid 
season. Flowers are bicolors, with standards 
of Dresden yellow and falls of silvery white 
edged with yellow. Beard is lemon yellow. 
Flowers good size, slightly ruffled, smooth 
finished. Originated by D. W. Lyon, Cali 
fornia.—Lyon Iris Gardens. 

PERSIAN SARI — tall bearded itis 
growing about 44 inches tall; mid to late 
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season. A plicata, the flower is silver white 
with phlox-purple and garnet-lake markings 
sprayed over it throughout. Beard is lemon 
yellow. Another origination by Lyon of 
California —Lyon Iris Gardens. 

PINK CHOICE — tall bearded iris, 
about 35 inches tall; blooms mid season to 
late. Flowers are unfading medium deep 
shell pink with glistening texture. Stand- 
ards are rounded and well closed; falls 
are nicely flared. Strong stalks produce two 
side branches and seven to nine well spaced 
blooms. Originated by Mrs. Charles G. 
Whiting. lowa.—Soo-Preme Gardens. 

ROSAFLARE — tall bearded iris, 36 
inches tall; mid season. Flowers are coppery 
rose throughout, large, broad-petaled, 
widely flaring. Originated by Walter Buss, 
Indiana.—Edenwald Gardens. 

RUTH NIES CABEEN — a spuria iris 
reaching height of 48 inches. Flowers are 
blue-violet throughout except for small area 
of canary yellow at base of flower. Blossoms 
are large (falls measure two inches in 
width) ; somewhat ruffled.—Lyon Iris Gar- 
dens. 

SEVENTEEN—tall bearded iris. Flow- 
ers are deep pink with tangerine beard. 
Edges are ruffled and serrated.—Noyd’s 
Iris Garden. 

SPRINGTIME—tall bearded iris, about 
36 inches in height. Flower is medium or- 
chid color; large, broad petaled; ruffled. 
Originated by D. W. Lyon of California.— 
Lyon Iris Gardens. 

STRIPED BUTTERFLY—tall bearded 
iris. Flower is light blue throughout, with 
falls striped in dark violet blue. A small 
spot of olive ochre appears at the haft. 
Flower is tailored in form.—Noyd’s Iris 
Garden. 

SUN FESTIVAL — tall bearded iris. 
Flowers are bicolored, with standards light 
yellow and falls white with lacy yellow 


‘Top Favorite’ 
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edge. Plants have good branching habit and 
long blooming season.—Noyd’s Iris Garden. 

SUNLIT SEA —spuria iris, growing 
about 48 inches tall. Flowers have standards 
and styles colored a dauphin (blue) violet; 
the falls have large yellow signal center, 
edged with gold-banded blue violet. Falls 
are about two inches wide.—Lyon Iris Gar- 
dens. 

TOP FAVORITE—tall bearded iris, 
bloom stem reaches 38 inches; a mid season 
variety. Color is refreshing orchid pink; 
petals have a touch of ruffling. The flower 
is very large and displays excellent form 
and leathery substance. Single florets meas- 
ure about seven inches. Originated by Rob- 
ert Schreiner, Oregon. — Schreiner’s Gar- 
dens. 

TULA MOA—tall bearded iris, grows 
about 32 inches high; early to mid season. 
Flower is a bitone in violet, with the stand- 
ards light and the falls dark. Petals are 
ruffled and wavy. Blossoms display good 
form. Plant is free blooming. Originated by 
Ellen Knopf, California. A cross between 
‘Snow Flurry, and ‘Lothario.’—Knopf Iris 
& Hybridizing Garden. 

VALLEY DAWN—tall bearded iris, 
height 34 inches. Flowers at mid season. 
The pink coloring is touched with deeper 
shadings throughout. Petals display good 
texture; plant is free blooming. Highly com- 
mended by American Iris Society last year 
as a seedling. Originated by D. W. Lyon, 
California.—Lyon Iris Gardens. 

WOODLAND SPRITE — tall bearded 
iris, grows about 34 inches high; blooms 
at mid season. Flower has an illusive sug- 
gestion of green, combined with an unusual 
violet beard tipped with blue. Over-all 
color is best described as Dresden yellow- 
green. Flowers semi-flaring with broad 
petals; plants well branched. Originated by 
G. W. Coppedge, California—Lyon Iris 
Gardens. 


‘Bronze Bell’ 


‘Dear Mom’ 


‘Rosaflare’ 


‘Gay Princess’ 
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This fine clump of irises was lifted with a spading 
fork. The fork is a better instrument for lifting these 
plants than a spade, since it does not cut the roots 
as would the blade of the spade. 


The clump has been carefully divided into “fans,” 
with the tops clipped some six inches from the root 
crown. Seven fine plants were secured from the large 
clump. Leave plenty of the small feeder roots, and use 
a knife to cut the large roots. 


The roots have been set, and a new row of irises will 
soon grace the home garden. 


Left to themselves, iris beds will literally choke them- 
selves to death. The rhizomes pile up on top of each 
other until many of them are completely exposed. 
Disease and insects then make quick work of the 
roots. Many gardeners make a practice of re-setting 
their irises every three or four years. This fine clump 
would soon choke itself if it were not divided and 
re-set. 


as 
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Is THERE ANYTHING NEW in iris 
culture? Probably the most significant 
newness is the ever increasing number 
of gardeners who are discovering or 
rediscovering the new beauty of this 
old standby of the perennial garden. 

Time was when iris culture was no 
problem at all. Those were the days 
when the average garden was over- 
run with the now unimpressive hybrids 
of only two species, the dull colored 
variegata from the Balkans, and the 
pale blue pallida from Austria and 
Northern Italy. Many of these hybrids 
were as tough as the lands from which 
their parents originated and could 
withstand cold winters, indifferent 
gardeners, drouth, flood, neglect or 
seemingly any adversity, and _ still 
thrive. Gardeners who hated to waste 
anything divided and redivided, pro- 
ducing such a sameness in the garden 
scene that the inevitable result could 
only be a waning of interest in iris. 

All this is changed! Beginning in 
the 1930’s and continuing apace, the 
iris has become the most widely 
planted, the most impressive and cer- 
tainly the most vari-colored of all 
garden flowers. What brought this 
about was the introduction of “new 
blood” into the breeding lines: new 
blood from the several species col- 
lected from the Mediterranean coun- 
tries. This brought about new and 
more brilliant colors, larger and more 
beautiful flowers and a wider field 
for hybridizers. 

For these improvements we have 
had to pay a price because it also 
brought growing problems such as 
winter tenderness and temperamental 
qualities related to other conditions 
of climate and soil. No longer can we 
bank on the sure dependability of a 
given variety under all the variations 
of soil and climate in Mid-America. 
So the question of a new approach 
to iris culture may well be pertinent. 

How can we tell, in advance, 
whether certain varieties of irises are 
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adapted to our local conditions? Un- 
fortunately, there is no way to be sure, 
but fortunately, the great majority 
of modern hybrids are widely 
adaptable to varying conditions, 
especially with a little cultural help. 
Likely it will not be a question of 
failure, but rather the degree of suc- 
cess obtained. 

















































‘by Walter Buss, Indiana 


The most common disappointment 
for Northern gardeners is that their 
irises fail to bloom or are totally 
destroyed owing to lack of winter 
hardiness. It is certain that if a 
gardener in the northern tier of states 
plants an iris that was originated in 
California or some other region of 
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(Continued from page 29) 
mild temperatures, he should have 
some knowledge of the fact so that 
he could take necessary precautions 
to provide suitable winter protection. 

Better still, perhaps he should at 
once proceed on the assumption that 
all modern iris have a degree of ten- 
derness and govern his practices ac- 
cordingly. 

To the experienced eye there are 
some tell-tale signs which may give 
indication of a winter-tender variety. 
The leaves are likely to be broad and 
a lighter shade of green, tending to 
stay lush and green late in the season. 
They are the iris equivalent of daylily 
varieties which are termed “ever- 
green.” 

In addition to winter-tenderness, 
there are other characteristics which 
may present problems to Mid-America 
growers. To cite an example, the 
species Oncocyclus has been used ex- 
tensively by western hybridizers. When 
crossed with other varieties the re- 
sulting hybrid is termed “oncobred.” 
Some of these have proven quite 
adaptable to other regions and they 
bring to our gardens a new and exotic 
type of beauty. Others retain so much 
of the Oncocyclus species character 
that they are altogether unsuited to 
the climate and soil conditions of 
most of the nation. They resent sum- 
mer rains and humidity, preferring 
instead to be sun-baked in a dry soil 
of limestone derivation during an en- 
tirely rainless summer plus winter 
freezing and snow coverage, condi- 
tions scarcely duplicated in America. 


Getting down to basic principles of 
planting and culture, the first im- 
portant conside~ation is to start with 
a good plant. Early root establish- 
ment, resistance to disease, first-year 
blooming and vigorous increase are 
all mightily influenced by the plant 
vigor grown into the rhizome you 
plant. The rhizome is, of course, the 
storehouse for food and energy that 
sustains the plant during rest periods, 
provides the impetus for growth and 
the production of bloom. The word 
“rhizome” is the botanical name for 
the thick underground rootlike stem, 
from the nodes of which spring the 
true roots and also the shoots of new 
plants to produce the next genera- 
tion of bloom. After blooming, the 
“mother” rhizome will not bloom 
again, although it may produce a few 
more “daughters.” The side shoots, 
or “daughter” plants, develop very 
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rapidly and by July, or earlier in mild 
climates, these plants can be sepa- 
rated from the mother rhizome and 
grown on their own roots. Naturally, 
the earlier divided plants are smaller 
than those which are allowed to con- 
tinue their development for a longer 
time. 

Iris growers have their individual 
preferences about the time of plant- 
ing. In general it may be said that ex- 
perienced Northern growers prefer the 
months of July and August while 
farther south the preference is for 
August or September depending some- 
what upon local conditions of soil 
and climate. It is not practical to 
plant irises in the spring. When taken 
from crowded clumps where the com- 
petition is severe, earlier division is 
preferable in order to give the newly 
divided plants better growing condi- 
tions. But when well grown as they 
are in nurseries specializing in these 
plants, it is possible that better results 
accrue when the plants are allowed to 
grow longer in the nursery row where 
conditions are often more favorable 
than in the transplanted location. The 
one requirement is that trans- 
planted rhizomes have time to 
establish root anchorage before 
winter. 


Irises can be planted in a mixed 
border or in beds by themselves. There 
are three definite requirements as to 
location: they must have good drain- 
age, a goodly quota of sunshine and 
free ventilation. Soil conditions, of 
course, should be congenial. Any 
average garden suited to other flowers 
or vegetables is also suited to the 
growing of irises. Only very acid or 
very alkaline soils could be ruled out 
entirely. The iris prefers a soil of 
neutral or slightly acid reaction and 
of loamy texture. Loam, for those 
new to garden terms, is a mixture of 
clay, sand and organic matter, friable 
and easily worked, quick draining, 
yet retentive of moisture to a degree 
beneficial to root action. 


Iris roots cannot tolerate a soil 
that is in any degree “water- 
logged.” It is important, too, that 
air circulates freely through the foliage 
to evaporate dew or clinging rain 
drops. Air and sunshine are the im- 
portant cures for the rots to which 
modern irises are susceptible. 

To assist quick drainage and pre- 
vent the settling of the soil into a 
water-retaining depression, it is best 
to plant on a gradually rounded 





mound that will stay put and is only 
an inch or two higher than the ven- 
eral level. In some regions where flat 
terrain makes drainage sluggish jt 
may be advisable to elevate the en- 
tire bed three or four inches. When 
planting, it is best to dig a pair of 
holes rather than a single one, leaving 
a saddle of soil between upon which 
to rest the rhizome while the roots are 
spread out on each side. Such a saddle 
is not so likely to settle and _ this 
method lessens the amount of digging. 
The depth of planting should be such 
as to allow only a shallow covering, 
say a half inch, on top of the rhizome. 


If in the earlier preparation of the 
planting site a moderate application 
of manure, compost or chemical 
fertilizer has been incorporated, this 
will help to push the plant along once 
root activity resumes. It would not be 
wise, however, to do this at the time 
of planting. Better to wait until the 
plant is well established when moder- 
ate side dressing of these fertilizers 
will stimulate more vigorous growth. 
It is generally accepted that manure 
or compost could be carriers of the 
bacteria that promotes the soft rot 
of irises and for this reason growers 
have always been cautioned to avoid 
direct contact with the plant. It is a 
sensible practice to keep all forms of 
fertilizer from contact with the foliage 
or rhizome. It is the feeder roots that 
utilize the stuff anyhow, and _ these 
can best be reached by applying the 
fertilizer out from the plant and work- 
ing it into the soil so that future rains 
will carry the plant food down to 
them. 


Neither animal manure nor compost 
is a complete fertilizer and both need 
reinforcement, especially by the addi- 
tion of phosphorus in some form. For 
this purpose bonemeal is most fre- 
quently recommended although the 
phosphorus contained therein is in an 
insoluble form and needs prolonged 
action by soil acids before it becomes 
available to plants. For quicker avail- 
ability, the chemical fertilizer, super- 
phosphate, is more effective. Organic 
gardeners prefer the safer, slower 
bonemeal or raw rock phosphate. A 
so-called general purpose chemical 
fertilizer containing all three principal 
plant foods, nitrogen, phosphorus and 
potash can also be used but always 
in moderation, say one to three 
pounds to 100 square feet. Fertilizers 
of this type are made by various 
manufacturers and may have a formu- 
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lation of 4-12-6; 5-10-5, etc. A nitro- 
gen content of more than 4 or 5 per 
cent should be avoided. 


The spacing of plants depends upon 
how frequently the clumps will be 
divided. For a quick effect they can 
be planted only a foot apart, but this 
causes crowding the second year, and 
it is the second year that gives the best 
display assuming that the plants pro- 
duce normal increase. For this reason 
plants should be spaced at least 18 
inches apart. If left undivided for 
three years, the spacing should be two 
to three feet. Where good growth has 
been obtained, the clump should be 
divided after three years. It is en- 
tirely practicable to “thin” the clump 
after two years by subtracting some 
of the plants without disturbing the 
entire clump. This insures a better 
supply of plant food and water for 
the plants remaining and also a better 
condition from the standpoint of air 
and sunshine benefits, insect and 
disease control and general sanitation. 


After planting, a good soaking of 
the ground is beneficial, but for good- 
ness sake keep the water off the 
foliage. About the worst thing one 
can do is to “sprinkle” the plants 
frequently after planting, or at any 
other time, for that matter. 


Sprinkling promotes shallow root- 
ing and provides a perfect incubator 
for the fungi and bacteria that cause 
rot, a type of disease to which irises 
are most susceptible. 


In regions where the iris borer is 
a problem one should be on the alert 
to combat this one destructive insect 
pest. In order to do this intelligently, 
it is well to know a little about its 
life cycle. Iris borer is the larva 
(worm) of a night-flying moth that 
lays its eggs on dead leaves in the fall, 
not only iris leaves but also others 
nearby. These eggs hatch in the spring 
over an extended period beginning 
six weeks or so before bloom. The tiny 
worm, following its instinct, moves 
into the green foliage and first nibbles 
the edge of the leaf leaving a serrated 
or saw tooth effect, clear evidence of 
its presence. If undisturbed, the worm 
then enters the folded leaf and eats 
its way downward into the rhizome, 
leaving a slimy trail. It remains in the 
rhizome until maturity at which time 
it has grown into an ugly inch and 
a half dirty white worm that then 
leaves the hollowed out rhizome to 
enter the ground nearby for pupation. 
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It emerges in the fall as another moth, 
which completes the life cycle. 

Obviously, the time to check this 
depredator is when the worm first 
emerges from the egg. The easy way 
to do this is to spray or dust the plants 
beginning when the weather begins 
to warm, six weeks or so prior to 
blooming time. Repeat until blooming 
begins at ten day intervals or as often 
as rains wash away the protective 
spray residue and new growth ad- 
vances. How many sprays to apply 
depends upon the weather and the 
amount of infestation experienced in 
former years. If the borer is well 
under control only two or three pre- 
cautionary prebloom sprays may suf- 
fice if well timed. 


The most commonly used insecti- 
cide for this purpose is 50 per cent 
wettable DDT, about a heaping table- 
spoonful to a gallon of water. A little 
spreader-sticker can be added for 
greater effectiveness. DDT is a contact 
poison which means that the worm is 
killed by merely touching it. If dust- 
ing is more convenient, a 5 to 10 per 
cent DDT dust is effective. Dust 
should be applied in early morning 
when the leaves are covered with a 
fine mist of dew. These insecticides 
may be bought in any garden-supply 
store. 

To these early sprays it is convenient 
and advisable to add a fungicide for 
the control of leaf spot. This is a 
rusty yellow freckling of the leaves 
produced by fungus spores which are 
carried over from dead leaves of the 
a. season and which are dis- 
charged into the air during rainy or 
wet periods when the weather is still 
rather cool, long before there is any 
visible evidence of this fungus’ pres- 
ence. If one waits to apply this fungi- 
cide until visible lesions in the leaves 
appear, it’s like locking the barn door 
after the horse is stolen. Several fungi- 
cides are effective, such as wettable 
sulfur, Kolofog, Kolodust, and Fer- 
mate. The newer Captan or Orthocide 
seems to have won a good reputation 
for special effectiveness against leaf- 

spot diseases. 


Other diseases are more difficult to 
prevent. A common one is bacterial 
rot which attacks the rhizome and 
consumes it entirely with a foul smell- 
ing decay. If detected in time this rot 
can often be arrested, even without 
digging up the rhizome. The soft 
cheesy mess can be cut out or scooped 
out with an old spoon back to sound 


tissue. The soil should be scratched 
away and full exposure be given to 
sun and air. Some growers recommen‘ 
applying copper carbonate or similar 
chemicals to the cut surfaces, but the 
average gardener is inclined to use 
too much of these, running the risk 
of sickening the soil and doing more 
harm than good. Remember the 
therapeutic effects of sun and air. A 
great deal of experimentation is now 
going on with antibiotics for control 
of plant diseases and perhaps soon the 
bacterial and fungus rots of irises will 
be controlled by these new remedies. 


A good gardener trains himself 
to observe. If he sees an iris leaf 
leaning away from the clump in an 
unnatural position he looks for a rea- 
son. Has it been accidentally broken 
or is it an indication of rot at the 
base? It could be another fungus 
attacking the base of the leaf which 
when rubbed shows a slippery wetness 
and perhaps the ground nearby will 
show what looks like mustard seeds. 
This is the so-called mustard-seed 
fungus, easily checked by any fungi- 
cide. Are there any saw-toothed leaves 
and is the suspected borer already in- 
side the leaf fold? If so he should be 
searched out and killed, either by 
opening the leaf or squeezing it where 
the borer is, because sprays can no 
longer reach him. 


There are many sanitation methods 
which prevent later troubles. For in- 
stance, dead leaves may harbor borer 
eggs or leaf-spot spores, so it is good 
practice to remove them from the bed 
and burn them. This should only be 
done in late fall. In fact, if leaf-spot 
has been a problem it is a good move 
to cut all iris foliage very short, nearly 
to the ground level, but not until late 
fall after all growth has stopped; and 
to burn this foliage. By so doing, how- 
ever, the protective canopy of this 
foliage is lost and where winter dam- 
age occurs this loss should be compen- 
sated for by drawing dirt up to the 
plants or covering in some other way 
for crown protection. 

Mentioning this late clipping of the 
foliage brings to mind a question often 
asked—should iris foliage be cut 
back aftet blooming? The answer 
is that green leaves should never be 
clipped during the growing season. 
Nature maintains a balance between 
the roots and the foliage, and when 
either is reduced, the other is also 
checked until this balance is restored. 

(Please turn to page 36) 
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“A milestone in the achievement of horticultural chemistry...” 


eri $ 


a special horticultural formulation containing 


New Growth Stimulant Makes 


Results proved by leading university plant scientists 


i 


The smaliest geranium is untreated. 
Spraying with a 1-part-per-million solu- 
tion produced the geranium in the cen- 
ter. A 10-part-per-million solution (the 
concentration used in MIRA-CELL) re- 
sulted in the excitingly large plant on 
the right. 


The leaf on the left. of an indoor- 
blooming orange tree, was sprayed with 
MIRA-CELL at Stern’s Nurseries. Note 
the large, healthy green growth in 3 
days, compared with the normal-size (un- 
treated) leaf on the right. 


The 
thriving 
rose on 
the 
right 
received 
a high 
level of 
treat- 
ment 
The rose 
on the 
left was 


un- 
treated. } 


A single treatment made the difference 
between these 2 African violets. Note 
larger leaves and more flowers in treated 
plant at right 


Imagine plants up to 3 times as big as any you’ve ever had, growing 
in your garden this year! A garden that is weeks ahead of all its 
neighbors! Roses twice their normal height...with more buds per 
stem ...and more luxurious flowering than ever before! Magnificent 
geraniums up to three feet tall! Glorious giant-size gladioli! A lawn 
that’s greener, lusher, thicker! All these may be yours, within weeks, 
if you order Stern’s MIRA-CELL now. Yes, all these are typical of the 
results plant scientists in such well-known American research cen- 
ters as Merck & Co., the University of California, U. C. L. A.; Michi- 
gan State University, and the U. S. Department of Agriculture have 
attained with gibberellin-—the active ingredient in MIRA-CELL! 


LMOST since the beginning of history, man has been 
striving to unravel the secrets of plant growth... 
especially how to make healthy growth take place faster. 
The discovery of the process of photosynthesis showed 
how a plant uses carbon dioxide, water, sunlight, and 
other elements to produce healthy dark green growth. And 
now science has made an equally important discovery in 
plant biology —the amazing plant growth stimulant — 
gibberellin! 


MAKES PLANTS GROW TO SPECTACULAR SIZE 


Twenty-three years ago, the original plant growth-stimulating sub- 
stance, Gibberella fujikuroi, was discovered. During those 23 years, 
while plant scientists have been delving into its amazing proper- 
ties, chemists have been striving to produce its essence—gibberellin. 
And now, finally, Merck & Co.’s great research laboratories have 
succeeded. And so important to gardeners, Stern’s Nurseries have 
added their horticultural “know-how”, to develop a practical horti- 
cultural formulation of gibberellin for home garden use—MIRA-CELL! 


How Stern's Mira-Cell works... 
INCREASES SIZE OF PLANT CELLS 


Stern’s MIRA-CELL creates a healthy hunger in plants, encouraging 
increased food intake for faster growth. It is not a hormone or 
fertilizer, but a new type of plant growth stimulant. When sprayed 
on plants, MIRA-CELL increases the size of the plants’ cells. Bigger 
cells mean quicker growth. Longer stems! More buds per stem! 
Bigger leaves! Heavier, sturdier, more flourishing plants! Stern’s 
MIRA-CELL stimulates plants to make most efficient use of the foods 
which are available to them — actually opens more surfaces for 
nature’s own wonderful chlorophyll process of photosynthesis to 
take place...to produce healthy dark green growth! Because MIRA- 
CELL increases the plant’s “appetite”, regular feeding with a proven 
water-soluble plant food such as Stern’s MIRACLE-GRO is extremely 
effective in producing spectacular growth. 


STERN’S MIRA-CELL MAKES FLOWERS BLOOM 
ALMOST WHEN YOU WANT THEM 


MIRA-CELL may be used to “time” flowering-speeding it up in some 
plants, holding it back in others. Its active ingredient has reduced 
time for seed production of biennials from 2 years to 6 months. 
Treated flower plants (stocks) bloomed 3 to 5 weeks early. Seeds 
soaked in the standard 10-part-per-million solution sprouted earlier, 
had a higher percentage of germination, and produced more flour- 
ishing plants. Dramatic results have also been achieved in breaking 
dormancy. Many plants which have previously required rest periods, 
cold treatment, or variable day length have been made to start 
active growth immediately. 


*GIBREL brand gibberellin plant growth substance manufactured by, and trademark G1BREL licensed by, MERCK & Co., INC. 
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“Possibly the most important plant growth factor ever discovered!” 


Mira Trademark Cell 


GIBREL” «a product of Merck & Co. 


Plants Grow Up to 3 Times Bigger! 


STERN'S MIRA-CELL PRODUCES 
RAPID TURF GROWTH 


Greenhouse experiments on mature grasses have shown remarkable 
results in extra growth: They would seem to indicate an effective 
way for you to cover “problem” spots on your lawn! Spray grasses 
in the area with MIRA-CELL, add usual amount of plant foods or 
fertilizer, for rapid extra growth that should enable grass to become 
so well enn so early, the rich green turf will actually starve 
out weeds. 


EASY! YOU MAY ONLY HAVE TO SPRAY ONCE A SEASON! 
a little goes a long way 


Each single 500-milligram packet of Stern’s MIRA-CELL contains 2.5 
milligrams of Gibrel, and makes 8 ounces (1 measuring cup) of 
spray in the most desirable concentration...10 parts per million. 
Since many plants need only J treatment a season, and since only 
10 parts per million of Gibrel are required, you can treat an entire 
garden for a whole year for about the cost of a house plant. Spray 
plants gently with a fine mist of MIRA-CELL, until the spray starts to 
run off. Then feed regularly with Stern’s MIRACLE-GRO or other liquid 
plant food. You'll start to see results almost before you know it! 


Making headline news in leading national magazines 


Leading horticultural and agricultural magazines have hailed this 
remarkable new plant growth stimulant. Farm Journal calls it “a 
miracle growth booster”, and quotes noted plant scientists who 
refer to it in these terms: “possibly the most important plant growth 
(factor) found so far.” “It may solve...dormancy problems in... 
bulbs particularly.” The Florists Exchange says of it: “All were 
amazed at the results attained in plant growth. This new product 
has so many possibilities that even the scientists marvel.” And the 
Michigan State “Quarterly Bulletin”, Plant Physiology, and other 
scientific publications report even more astonishing results. 


And now, America’s foremost national magazines are telling how 
these results are changing long-held theories of plant growth and 
nutrition overnight. Even as you read this, a whole new era in 
horticulture begins! 


Discover exciting new uses for Mira-Cell in your garden 


Now you can share with laboratory experimenters the thrill of 
working with one of the most exciting discoveries in horticultural 
history. No one yet knows all the miracles MIRA-CELL can work. You 
can enjoy the day-by-day excitement of setting up your own experi- 
mental group of plants...actually comparing growth between 
treated and untreated plants. Get MIRA-CELL now, and be among the 
first anywhere to enjoy this horticultural miracle! 


Extremely limited quantities available! Order now! 


MIRA-CELL is still available only in limited quantities, on a first-come, 
first-served basis. Unless you order now, we cannot guarantee 
delivery. Send your order in today! 
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These Plants Definitely Respond to Stern’s Mira-Cell! 
FLOWERS VOUNG TREES (seedings) 
OANLIA AGERATUM ENGLISH BOXWOOD LOBLOLLY PINE 
PETUNIA ——POINSETTIA ORANGE POPLAR 
ROSE SALVIA RED LEAF MAPLE © SUGAR MAPLE 
SHAPORAGON STOCK TULIP. TREE VIRGINIA PINE 
WHITE SPRUCE WILLOW OAK 
HOUSE PLANTS ORNAMENTALS 
AFRICAN VIOLET — GERANIUM CHRYSANTHEMUM GLADIOLUS 
HOLLY ivy CRASSULA HYDRANGEA 
ORCHID PEPEROMIA 


RHODODENDRON SEDUM 
TURF GRASSES 


BENT BLUEGRASS FESCUE 
ABSOLUTE MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE! 


Use Stern's MIRA-CELL and Get Thrilling Growth Such As 
You've Never Seen Before, or Your Money Back! 
Use MIRA-CELL in any sprayer, atomizer or squeeze bottle that sprays 
a fine mist—or send $1 for Stern’s special 8-Oz. MIRA-CELL SPRAYER. 
Attention: Dealers and Commercial Users! You can get 
Stern's MIRA-CELL from Your MIRACLE-GRO Jobber. 


Use Mira-Cell as directed for EFFECTIVE, INEXPENSIVE COVERAGE! 
SAFE AND EASY TO HANDLE! Complete, easy directions enclosed with order. 
A single 500-milligram packet of MIRA-CELL contains 2.5 milligrams 
of Gibrel, and makes 8 ounces (1 measuring cup) of MIRA-CELL mist 
—enough to treat dozens of plants with this amazing growth stim- 
ulant. A Gibrel product must be mixed freshly before using. Only 
Stern’s packages in this no-waste, easy-to-measure single-packet 
powder form. Mix it as you need it. 
HOME GARDEN SIZES 
6 packets (makes 6 measuring cups or $ pints )$1.95 
12 packets (makes 12 measuring cups or 6 pints) $3.25 
18 packets (makes 18 measuring cups or 9 pints) $4.75 
PROFESSIONAL SIZES 
16-gram bottle (makes 2 gallons) 
40-gram bottle (makes 5 gallons)... 
80-gram bottle (makes 10 gallons) 
Above sizes contain 5 mg. of Gibrel per gram 


Use ony good sprayer, or order 6-oz. MIRA-CELL SPRAYER — $1.00 
ALL PRICES POSTPAID - SEND CHECK OR MONEY ORDER TODAY 


= mm we SUPPLY LIMITED! MAIL COUPON TODAY! sa mamg 


Moke 'S7 Your Most Thrilling ond Successful Garden Year Ever! Order MIRA-CELL Now! 
STERN'S NURSERIES, DEPT. 120. GENEVA, N. Y. 
Please send me POSTPAID the items checked below: 
STERN'S MIRA-CELL 
Home Garden Sizes 


© 6packets... $1.95 
O 12 packets . . . $3.25 
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Professional Sizes 
© 1¢¢ram bottle... $ 7.00 
OC 40-gram bottle . . . $16.68 
© 8-gram bottle . . . $29.08 
C STERN'S S-oz. MIRA-CELL SPRAYER .. . $1.00 


1 understand that if | do not see thrilling growth after using Stern's MIRA-CELL 
as directed, the full amount of my purchase price will be refunded at once. 
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EDGING PLANTS 
dress up 


Tue use of a single row of plants 
along the front of a flower bed or 
border is an old garden custom that 
has been neglected for some years. It 
has many advantages. Besides giving 
a neat finish or edge to the front of 
the bed, it makes the bed look longer 
when viewed along its length. 


If the proper plants are used, the 
edging will be neat and attractive 
during the growing season, and with 
some plants, throughout the entire 
year. On the other hand, when the 
wrong kinds of plants are used, they 
can be a nuisance by spreading and 
invading the bed or by being unat- 
tractive during much of the growing 
season. 

Plants used for edging must be 
adapted to the climate and to the par- 
ticular place in which they are used. 
If the edging is in the sun, plants that 
can take full sun must be used. If 
the plants are used in the shade, then 
they must be those that are shade- 
enduring and that will thrive under 
those conditions. In the same way the 
plants that are growing in the back 
of the edge must be considered. No 
edging plant should be used that is 
going to smother and overshadow 
smaller plants in back of it. On the 
other hand, with vigorous growing 
plants that are inclined to hang over 
things such as peonies and coreopsis, 
one must select an edging plant that 
will not be smothered by the bigger 
fellows in back. 


Lawn mowers and invading lawn 
grass are consistent enemies of the 
edging plant. Some of you may decide, 
after trying out a number of different 
plants under your conditions, that 
after all the best solution is a metal 
strip along the front edge of the bed. 
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Or if you have plenty of time or labor, 
you may use a brick edging. 
Evergreen Edgings 

For the milder climates from Cin- 
cinnati south there is nothing lovelier 
than dwarf box. Farther north Kings- 
ville box is worth a try. Both of these 
are slow growing. 

Another plant that is a little tender 
for the north, but can be used farther 
south, is a lovely small leaf evergreen 
honeysuckle, Lonicera nitida. Al- 
though it may get three feet high, it 
can be sheared down to six or eight 
inches. It roots in about ten days 
from a cutting. For the same general 
climate the small leaf Japanese euony- 
mus, Euonymus japonicus microphyl- 
lus may be used. It’s very easy to root 
from cuttings, and should take tem- 
peratures down to zero. It may sun- 
burn in winter. 


The wintercreeper, Euonymus for- 
tunei, in its many forms, is much har- 
dier. Besides the large leaf winter- 
creeper, Euonymus fortunei, try any 
other form that is more or less upright 
in its habit of growth. All of these, 
if sheared heavily in the spring, can 
be kept down to six or eight inches. 

The Japanese yews, especially the 
slower growing dwarf varieties, even 
though they may require considerable 
pruning in the spring, can be used as 
low edgings. 

English ivies are worthy of trial in 
the shade. The Romanian ivy with- 
stands sun. Although they are rather 
vigorous growing vines, with care and 
attention they can be used for an 
edging eight inches to a foot in width 
and approximately the same height. 
For a smaller bed you want to find 
smaller leaf forms, using the larger 
leafed ones for larger beds. This will 


be a matter of trying out different 
ivies that you see growing in your lo- 
cality under the same relative amounts 
of sunlight as yours will receive. There 
isn’t anyone who wouldn’t give you 
a cutting or two of his. 

The lily turf (Liriope) advertised 
by southern nurseries makes an in- 
teresting edging. Although it spreads, 
it is slow in its spreading and can 
easily be kept in line for an edging. 
Slender spikes of purple flowers come 
in September with the evergreen, 
grass-like leaves. It is easy to grow 
from seed. There is a variegated form 
sold under the name of Ophiopogon 
as a choice rock plant. It could be 
used, if you have the patience to di- 
vide and multiply the few plants which 
you would be likely to buy. All of 
these are surprisingly hardy in the 
north. 


Some of the hardy flowers come 
under the heading of evergreens even 
though they are not normally thought 
of as such. These include a number 
of hardy pinks (dianthus). If the or- 
dinary clove pink, Dianthus plumar- 
ius, is too large a unit for your edging, 
try the slightly more compact Dian- 
thus caesius. 


The hardy candytufts are excellent 
edgings. You may grow Iberis sem- 
pervirens or Iberis gibraltarica from 
seeds, or grow some of the named 
varieties. Their evergreen foliage and 
snowy white flowers make them de- 
lightful. 

The germander (Teucrium) is often 
recommended. It will be hardy and 
evergreen if it is covered with snow. 
Where there is not enough snow to 
keep it covered, it often winter kills 
or at least turns brown. Some recom- 
mend it as a substitute for dwarf box- 
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your garden 


by Victor Ries, Ohio 


as 


fie White sweet alyssum, an annual, grows fast 
and forms a wide mat. Sometimes it is a 
bit too vigorous. 


Perennial candytuft (iberis sempervirens) 
is a graceful, informal edging both when 
it blooms, and later for its neat, evergreen 
foliage. 


Variegated hosta lilies form a distinguished 
low edging for a perennial border in a 
partially shaded place. 


wood. If you do grow it, you will prob- 
ably want to keep the flowers cut off 
since it is much more interesting for 
its foliage. It is easy to grow from 
seed or cuttings. 


There are a number of very interest- 
ing species and varieties of thyme. 
These must be curbed in their growth 
or they will take over the bed, and 
possibly the lawn in front of the bed. 
If you are aware of these spreading 
habits, you can enjoy them by keeping 
them in hand. 

For a larger almost evergreen bor- 
der, try the Lenten rose (Helleborus 
orientale). It is much faster growing 
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and easier to grow than the Christmas 
rose. The foliage of the Lenten rose 
may get 15 to 18 inches tall, and is 
practical only for large borders. If 
the cost of planting stock is too great, 
get one or two plants, and save the 
seeds in early June. Sow them imme- 
diately and they will come up the fol- 
lowing spring. They should bloom in 
two years. 

The Christmas rose, perhaps high 
priced for edging material, is a lovely 
plant. It will grow in sun or shade like 
the Lenten rose. 


Edgings That Are Not 
Evergreen 

Some of the hardy flowers in this 
group may be evergreen in milder 
climates. Sieboldii sedum with its gray 
foliage and red flowers in late summer 
is used extensively in Europe. It is 
one of the loveliest plants for edgings, 
wall gardens and rock gardens. Once 
you get it started, it is easy to grow 
from cuttings. 


Hardy primroses are often used for 
edging, although in Mid-America they 
prefer shade and require regular at- 
tention for the control of spider mite 
(red spider), by the use of Aramite 
or Malathion. The Pacific Coast 
strains such as Barnhaven, Reinelt’s 
Pacific hybrids and Clarks should be 
tried. Acaulis and polyanthus prim- 
roses are delightful. If they will thrive 
for you, the auriculas are wonderful. 
All of these are easy from seed. 


The hosta lilies (plantain, or funkia 
as. our parents called them) are often 
used. Many prefer the variegated 
leaved types, others the lavender fall 
blooming Hosta lancifolia. These are 
better in the shade, or the leaves may 
sunburn. There are dozens of other 
hardy flowers that you may have used 
and which you may prefer. 


In using annual flowers you have 
to be careful to get those that do not 
spread too much. Although sweet 
alyssum is often used, the white 
flowered form usually forms such a 
huge mat that it overshadows the rest 
of the bed. The lavender flowered 
varieties are usually much more com- 
pact and to be preferred. The little 
annual cupflower, nierembergia ‘Pur- 
ple Robe’ is somewhat similar in ef- 
fect. This varies considerably from 
seed, and some gardeners select their 
best plant and take it indoors for the 
winter. They propagate it by cuttings 
for the next season. The same is true 
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of the dwarf ageratums. The florists 
often select these and grow them by 
cuttings for a greater uniformity. But 
both of these plants are excellent 
where there is ample sun. 

The wishbone flower (Torenia) in 
both lavender and white forms is 
satisfactory for both sun and shade. 

For sunny areas, try any of the 
dwarf zinnias or marigolds. These 
vary, so try out several different ones 
to find out those that do best under 
your conditions. 

There are a number of house plants 
that can be used for edgings. The dis- 
advantage is that one has to wait until 
well into the summer before getting 
the effect that is desired. On the other 
hand, they are so different they are 
worth the wait. There are a number 
of begonias, some single flowered, 
some double flowered, that are avail- 
able from florists. Selected, dwarf, 


How to Grow Irises 
(Continued from page 31) 


During the transplanting process it is 
proper to clip the foliage because the 
roots have been removed from their 
element and cannot function again 
until reestablished. During this interim 
the foliage, if not removed, would 
subtract, through evaporation, much 
moisture from the rhizome which 
could not be replenished. The old 
foliage on a rhizome being trans- 
planted is of very little importance 
and too much of it can be a drain 
rather than a benefit. 


Where it is necessary to provide 
winter protection, this should be 
done in two stages. The first stage 
should take place prior to heavy 
freezing. Too many writers on garden 
subjects advise withholding protective 
covering until after the ground freezes. 
They tell you that the purpose of the 
insulation is not to keep the plant 
warm but to keep it cold. Don’t you 
believe it. 


If the plants are tender, the damage 
could be done before the protection 
is applied. A better practice to insure 
against sudden and severe drops in 
temperature, which so often accom- 
pany the onslaught of Mid-America 
winters, is to provide partial protec- 
tion before these onslaughts occur. A 
good, convenient way to do this is to 
draw dirt up to the plant after growth 
has stopped. Later on this can be 
added to for increased protection. 
What to use? Any of a number of 


compact forms grown from cutting 
by florists are preferred. Except in the 
cooler summer climates, they are best 
planted out of the hot summer sun. 

For a hot sunny place, there are 
a number of dwarf geraniums. A few 
are variegated, but most of them have 
green foliage and are grown for their 
bloom rather than for their leaves, 
You may have to go to a geranium 
specialist advertising by mail order 
to obtain these. 

If you wish to be quite different, 
and to shock all of your good garden- 
ing friends, why not edge some shaded 
path with African violets? If it is a 
well drained, good soil, the chances 
are that they may grow and bloom far 
better than they do in the pots in the 
house. Gloxinias may be used in the 
same manner. You must be prepared 
to be considered a heretic by all of 
your fellow gardeners. * 


things of non-matting character—ex- 
celsior, evergreen boughs, corn stalks, 
straw, hay, leaves, pine needles, saw- 
dust, and so on. Use something that 
stays put. Leaves may blow away un- 
less fastened down with poultry net- 
ting or something. Do not apply this 
heavier covering too early lest it be- 
come a harbor for field mice or other 
rodents. 

When growth begins in the spring, 
uncover by degrees, not all at once. 
This process should be the reverse of 
the fall covering, a two or three stage 
operation. In some seasons and more 
often than not in the more temperate 
regions where spring growth begins 
early, this is the most critical period 
of possible damage by freezing. After 
winter dormancy is broken plants be- ' 
come more susceptible to cold damage 
and the further growth progresses 
the more vulnerable they become. 


Abnormal cold fronts swooping 
down from Canada can be very dam- 
aging to plant life at such times and 
the lush growing “evergreen”’ varieties 
of irises are tender morsels for old 
Jack Frost. Early uncovering adds to 
their susceptibility, but when the air 
warms, plants are bound to grow and 
there is little one can do about it if 
plantings are on a large scale. Small 
beds can be hastily covered or shel- 
tered if cold warnings are received in 
time. Mother Nature can be a pert- 
verse old dame at times, but the many 
good seasons in which modern iris 
can be enjoyed repay handsomely for 
the few temporary disappointments. 
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Tips on Transplanting 


by Olga Tiemann 


WE SHOULD BE PREPARED to trans- 
plant seedling plants, started earlier 
inside, to their permanent places out- 
side after all danger of frost is past. 
The method is the same whether they 
be petunias, salvias, tomatoes, peppers, 
or other flower and vegetable plants. 

The steps to be followed are: 


(1) HARDEN OFF THE 
PLANTS. This means to accustom the 
baby plants to the outdoor air with 
its invigorating temperatures, gusty 
winds, and much stronger light. Even 
before all danger of frost is past, mild 
pleasant days will occur. Those are 
the days to set the flats outside in a 
sheltered place away from the wind. 
Often there is such a place on the 
north side of shrubbery where sun- 
shine can filter through, but is not so 
strong as to burn the delicate seed- 
lings. The flats may be set in an empty 
seed frame protected by a lath cover, 
or in a box or bushel basket covered 
with a burlap bag. 

Leave the plants out only a few 
hours the first day, and gradually 
lengthen the time. Bring them inside 
each night or they may get frost 
bitten, or the wind may whip them to 
pieces. The little plants soon lose their 
“hothouse look” and grow strong and 
sturdy with healthy, dark green foli- 
age. A week or ten days should be 
long enough to get them conditioned 
for outside planting. 

(2) PREPARE THE SOIL where 
the plants are to be set. The soil 
should be freshly worked and just 
nicely moist. If the season is very dry 
this may mean artificial watering. If 
the soil is too wet it must dry until 
it is friable. A test is made by squeezing 
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a handful of the soil. If a hard ball 
is formed, or if it sticks to the hand, 
it must dry more before being worked. 


(3) THE ACTUAL TRANS- 
PLANTING. Plants to be reset should 
be watered well the day before they 
are to be moved to plump them up. 
It also aids in keeping the soil from 
falling from their roots. They dry out 
quickly when exposed to the air. If 


. Harden off the plants by setting them 
outside on mild days—protect them from 
the hot rays of the sun and gusty winds 
by setting the flat in an empty seed frame 
covered with a lath cover, or on the 
north side of a hedge or wall. 

. When setting out the plants, leave a 
basin or slight depression around each 
plant. The water soaks down more easily 
around the roots. 

. Tin cans, with bottoms as well as tops 
removed, tipped slightly to the north, 
may be used to shade the newly set out 
plants. 


possible, choose a cool, damp, cloudy 
day to do the transplanting. When 
the weather man is not cooperative, 
we cannot always wait for ideal 
weather conditions. On hot, windy 
days, delay the planting until late 
afternoon. 


An old tablespoon is a handy imple- 
ment to use in cutting around each 
plant. Use it to lift the plant with 
its ball of earth intact to the hole 
made in the ground. If the plants are 
so close together in the flat that they 
must be planted with bare roots, work 
as fast as possible. Keep the flat cov- 
ered with a damp cloth. The holes 
can be made with a trowel, the useful 
old spoon, or even the gloved or un- 
gloved forefinger. If it is an exception- 
ally dry season, a small amount of 
water should be poured down each 
hole just prior to planting. 


After the plant is set, fill the hole 
with soil and firm well with the hands. 
Leave a slight depression around each 
plant and when all have been planted, 
water well. Add plant food to this 
water to give the plants a boost and 
off to a good start. Several kinds are 
on the market and are recommended. 
Use them exactly as directions state 
on the package. 


(4) CARE AFTER TRANS- 
PLANTING. As careful as one tries 
to be, there will be a certain amount 
of root injury during the transplant- 
ing operations. This checks the growth 
of the plants until they become es- 
tablished again. On the other hand, 
it stimulates the root systems, causing 
the development of many compact 
feeding rootlets which are beneficial. 
While this is taking place, the plants 
need protection, unless one is for- 
tunate to have cool, cloudy damp con- 
ditions for several days. 


If the weather is hot and windy, 
mulch the ground to conserve moisture 
and shade the plants with flower pots 
turned over them, tin cans with bot- 
toms removed, pieces of old shingles 
set up on the sunny side—anything 
may be used that will provide the 
needed shade. Cut leafy branches 
from trees to put over long rows of 
seedlings. Or pull some of the ever- 
present weeds to twine around and 
over them. After three or four days 
(or longer during hot, windy weather) 
the shading material can be removed 
and with normal rainfall, the plants 
will require just the usual routine 
care given other garden plants. * 
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Fewer Weeds Mean Better 


The tragic end of a task well begun. Weeds have taken over what started in the spring as 
an orderly vegetable garden. 


When cabbage, cauliflower or broccoli are set out in the spinach row, one thorough job of 


weed control is utilized by two crops. Wheel hoe with duckfoot shovel attachment is being 
used for cultivation. 


The wheel hoe is in same place as in previous picture, but the spinach crop has been 


harvested and is gone. Now the cabbage and cauliflower are maturing. Area at mid-season 
is still weed free. 


NIA 


CoNTROL OF WEEDS in gardens is 
one of the most important prerequisites 
to successful production of high quality 
garden crops. Usually land which is 
allotted to garden crops is specialized 
and valuable. Crops grown on such 
valuable land must be abundant and 
of high quality if the garden’s exist- 
ence is to be justified. Good weed 
control pays big dividends for time 
and labor expended. Successful gar- 
deners look on proper weed control 
as being just as important as proper 
varieties, cultural practices, insect, or 
disease control. 


Weeds reduce the crop yield. 
They compete with desirable plants 
for nutrients, water, light and living 
space. They require these things just 
as much as the garden plants among 
which they grow. Weeds usually are 
better adapted to obtain the largest 
share of water and minerals present. 
Unless the weeds. are destroyed they 
soon outgrow and shade the crop. The 
more water and nutrients used by 
weeds the less remains for crop plants. 
Consequently, plants become stunted, 
and the yield- and quality are cut 
down. One of the chief benefits de- 
rived from cultivation of garden crops 
is the control of weeds. Weeds must 
be reduced in number, size and vigor 
if yields of desirable plants are to be 
high. 

Weeds reduce crop quality. 
Vegetables need abundant available 
elements in order to become high 
quality products. Any robbing of nu- 
trients by weeds is a form of “sabo- 
tage” to the crop and results in a 
lower quality product. Vegetables 
which are low in mineral content may 
be correspondingly low in vitamin con- 


Mr. Sylwester is extension botanist 
and plant pathologist at Iowa State 
College. 
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tent. Crops that are planted too 
closely, or crops that are in competi- 
tion with many weeds, are stunted and 
of poor quality. 

Weeds serve as hosts for in- 
jurious insects. Various species of 
mustards harbor insects which attack 
such crops as cabbage, cauliflower, 
radish, turnips, spinach, and egg plant. 
Plantain, mustard, morning glory, and 
chick weed all harbor insects which 
attack melons, cucumbers, squash, and 
rhubarb. Many of the nightshades like 
buffalo bur, ground cherries and black 
nightshade, harbor insects which at- 
tack potatoes, tomatoes and egg plants. 
Such weeds as wild cucumber, small 
ragweed, pokeweed, burdock, wild 
carrot, wild parsnip, pigweed and sour 
dock all harbor insects which will at- 
tack cultivated garden plants. 


Weeds serve as hosts for plant 
disease organisms. Many weeds act 
as hosts for organisms that cause dis- 
eases of garden plants. Fungus, bacte- 
rial and mosaic disease are often trans- 
ferred from the weed host to desirable 
crop plants by cultivating implements, 
wind, splashing rain or insects. In 
some diseases the causal organism at- 
tacks both host and closely related 
weeds. In other instances the causal 
organism spends part of its life cycle 
on unrelated weed hosts. Presence of 
numerous weeds makes it difficult to 
control crop diseases since neighboring 
weeds act as continuous “supply bases” 
ready to furnish more disease organ- 
isms to the crop plant. Several species 
of wild mustard may harbor the same 
organism that causes club root of 
cabbage. Such weeds as wild ground 
cherries and various nightshades har- 
bor the tomato mosaic virus which 
also attacks tomatoes, peppers, and 
egg plants. Horse nettle is host to a dis- 

(Please turn page ) 
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by E. P. Sylwester, lowa 


Early peas have been removed, and beans, Chinese cabbage and sweet corn have been 
planted. An early stand of sweet corn is already in tassel at the end of the area. 


Now the early corn has been removed, and a green manure crop has taken its place 
(background). The beans, Chinese cabbage and late sweet corn are on their way to 
maturity by late August. Ditch is to catch and conserve water and prevent erosion. 






























































































































































(Continued from page 39) 

ease known as Septoria blight which 
attacks tomatoes. Cinquefoil, salt bush, 
lambsquarter, wild carrot, pokeweed, 
milkweed, catnip, and motherwort are 
other examples of weeds which harbor 
plant disease organisms. Certainly 
weeds of all descriptions should be 
eliminated not only from the garden 
itself, but from adjacent fence rows 
so that insects, wind, and splashing 
rain cannot carry injurious insects or 
plant diseases from the weeds to the 
cultivated garden crops. 


How can we best control these weed 
“saboteurs” in the easiest, cheapest 
way? Much work has been done on 
chemical weed control in commercial 
vegetable production. Certainly any- 
one interested in commercial vegetable 
production should consider chemical 
weed control in the specific crop in 
which he is interested. For the home 
gardener, however, almost each crop 
requires a specific chemical. When 
only one or two rows of a crop are 
being produced in the average gar- 
den, it is usually not economically 
feasible to control most weeds with 
chemicals. There are, however, cer- 
tain procedures which every gardener 
has at his disposal which will make 
weed control in his own individual 
garden a much easier task. Some of 
these methods may be listed as fol- 
lows. 


1. Plow garden in the fall if possi- 
ble. Fall plowing brings weed seeds 
to the surface in the fall of the 
year. Many will germinate and be 
killed by the following winter. 
Those that remain break dormancy 
more readily and germinate easily 
and early in the spring. Fall plow- 
ing enables gardeners to work the 
ground earlier in the spring so 
that one or two “crops” of weeds 
can be destroyed before the vege- 
table crop is planted. This can 
be done readily by repeated shal- 
low disking, harrowing or hoeing. 
Every “wave” of weed seedlings 
that is killed out at this time will 
save much valuable time later on. 
Every weed killed before the crop 
is planted is one less to worry about 
later on in the season. Fall plow- 
ing also generally stores more 
moisture which is needed in abun- 
dance for garden crops. It enables 
the average gardener to get out 
and plant many crops earlier than 
if spring plowing is practiced. In 


some instances, of course, fall 
plowing is not feasible, but when 
it can be judiciously used it is a 
good starting point for a success- 
ful garden. 

Use clean seeds. This factor is 
generally not as important in gar- 
den seeds as it is with general agri- 
cultural seeds. “In the market place 
there is no substitute for quality.” 
Seeds should, for the most part at 
least, be bought fresh every season. 
They should be bought from 
reliable dealers who do their very 
best to give you clean, high germi- 
nating seeds, and above all, seeds 
which are adapted and true to 
variety as the packets indicate. 
Most vegetable gardens are 
planted in straight rows. Where 
contour gardening is practiced 
vegetables may be planted on the 
contour to help save soil and mois- 
ture. Insofar as is possible, plant 
the vegetables in straight rows, or 
in evenly curved contour rows so 
that later on in the season you can 
either cultivate mechanically with 
power equipment, or with the 
wheel hoe. If straight row planting 
is practiced, you can get right up 
to the vegetables with the wheel 
hoe. This is a tremendous labor 
saver in the average garden. 


Start cultivation early. Try to 
kill one or two crops of weed seed- 
lings ahead of planting the crop. 
Cultivation should start as soon as 
the crop is discernible in the row. 
Cultivate frequently and _ thor- 
oughly to prevent any weed seed- 
lings from establishing themselves. 
Weeds are much more easily killed 
when they are small than when 
they have attained considerable 
size. 

Cultivate shallow. Shallow culti- 
vation does not injure desirable 
crop roots. Repeated, thorough, 
shallow cultivation, eventually re- 
sults in a top soil layer which is 
relatively free of weed seeds. A 
field which has been kept in clean 
cultivated crops for several seasons 
in succession is usually fairly free 
of weed seeds in its upper layer, 
if weeds have been kept from going 
to seed. Always avoid deep culti- 
vation. This injures desirable plant 
roots and brings up weed seeds 
into the upper soil layers where 
conditions for germination are 
favorable. Each successive cultiva- 








tion should, if possible, be more 
shallow than the preceding. 

6. Cultivate close to the rows. Use 
a wheel hoe. You will find that 
a wheel hoe is a tremendous time 
saver in the average garden. Keep 
the wheel hoe blade sharp. Use a 
very shallow duck-foot shovel type 
of cultivator attachment on the 
wheel hoe. Get as close to the rows 
as possible. If you cut off a seedling 
now and then, don’t worry about 
it because the chances are the 
vegetables need thinning in the 
rows anyway. 

7. Thin the vegetables in the rows. 
It is good procedure to sow vege- 
tables in the rows just a little 
heavier than what you anticipate 
will be the final stand. A little 
heavier sowing makes for rows 
which are well filled with vege- 
tables. However, these vegetables 
must be thinned if they are to be 
of high quality. Having too many 
carrots or parsnips in a row is just 
as bad as having a row which is 
filled full of weeds. The vegetables 
themselves compete with each 
other for moisture and nutrients. 
Follow the directions on the pack- 
age closely, so far as distance be- 
tween vegetables in the row is con- 
cerned. 


8. Use adapted varieties. While 
there is always some novelty in 
having something in your garden 
that the neighbor doesn’t have, re- 
member that over the long pull 
you can’t beat the vegetables which 
have been selected and adapted 
for your area. In other words, fol- 
low the planting lists recommended 
by your local county agent or ex- 
tension service. If you want to 
plant some new varieties, try them 
on a trial basis first, never as the 
main crop. Adapted vegetables 
compete better with weeds. 


9. Use succession plantings. Suc- 
cession plantings are those where 
one crop follows another. Examples 
are tomato plants set out in rows 
occupied earlier by radishes, let- 
tuce or early onions. When the 
onions, radishes and lettuce are 
removed, the other plants take 
their place. Chinese cabbage, or 
late sweet corn, both of which may 
be planted later, can be put on 
areas formerly occupied by peas, 
radishes, spinach, etc. 

(Please turn to page 54) 
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HARVEST CARROTS NEXT WINTER 


My SPECIAL GARDEN DELIGHT is 
carrots, sweet and brittle, in the 
winter. 

Ten years ago I began experimen- 
ting to find the best way to grow and 
keep them for winter eating. The 
method of keeping them would, above 
all, have to preserve them in good 
condition—crisp and tasty—until late 
spring, require little work each year, 
and make the carrots easy to get at 
later. If I merely covered them with 
leaves or straw, they rotted. If I left 
them uncovered, the ground froze so 
hard I couldn’t get them. Storage in 
sand and so on didn’t preserve the 
flavor and crispness. The best pro- 
cedure I have found is as follows. 


It has three phases: planting at the 
right time, getting the seeds to grow, 
and covering in the fall. 

Time for planting. Timing is im- 
portant, for if the planting is made 
too early in the spring, the carrots 
get too large for good eating, and they 
grow new tails and rough wings when 
stimulated by fall rains. 

In the north central part of Illinois, 
the best time is June 1-15. One year 
I didn’t get the planting done until 
July 25; I ate carrots that winter, 
but they were too small for best 
flavor. 

Most of the popular varieties are 
good for winter keeping: ‘Nantes,’ 
‘Chantenay,’ “Tendersweet,’ ‘Oxheart,’ 
‘Danvers,’ and so on. 


Getting the seeds to grow. Some- 
times, if the summer is dry, the seeds 
do not sprout well in June, at least 
not promptly, if moisture is not main- 
tained. I soak the trench with water, 
then plant and cover. In addition, I 
have occasionally found it necessary 
to place coffee cans or my wife’s 
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flower pots at three to five foot inter- 
vals in the row, and lay boards on 
these for shade. 

Covering. When the ground begins 
to freeze, place coffee cans, bricks, 
or similar objects three to five inches 
in height in the row, spacing them 
according to the length of some old 
boards (three to six inches wide) you 
have available. Place the boards on 
these objects so that the whole row 
has a roof one board wide and three 
to five inches above the ground. 

Cover the boards and a foot or two 
of ground on each side with a five- 


by Bronson Beasley, Illinois 


inch layer of leaves or straw. (I keep 
the leaves from the lawn each fall 
for this.) 

The air space above the carrots is 
essential. In my early experimenting 
I tried covering them without using 
boards, but the top inch of the carrots 
always rotted before late winter. In 
the air space under the _ boards, 
though, even the leaves remain green. 

Now for the pay-off. In the win- 
ter, you lift up a board and pull the 
most delicious carrots you ever ate. 
This method of keeping them seems 
to improve the flavor. © 


The author is shown pulling carrots in February. 
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by Dr. M. C. Shurtleff, lowa State College 


Lawns which have been given the best of care oc- 
casionally develop brown, dead areas, varying in size 
from a few inches to several feet in diameter. This 
type of injury is generally called “brown patch.” 

If you rule out grub or other insect damage, chemical 
burning (by fertilizers, insecticides, weed killers, dogs 
and high concentrations of soluble salts), oil drip from 
your mower, traffic from children’s feet, buried rocks 
or other debris close to the soil surface, the chances are 
that disease may be the answer. 

Lawn grasses are attacked by over 100 soil-inhabiting 
fungi which are favored by rather specific combinations 
of temperature, humidity and moisture. Each parasitic 
fungus causes a characteristic disease. Disease injury 
varies considerably from year to year depending on such 
factors as temperature, humidity, rainfall, soil texture 
and compaction, grass variety, turf vigor, watering and 
other maintenance practices. 

The severity of most diseases can be kept at mini- 
mum by: 

(1) Following an adequate fertilizer program. 

(2) Mowing the grass at the height recommended for 

your area (generally 11% to 1% inches). 

(3) Watering during dry weather, keeping the 
sprinkler 3 to 4 hours in the same spot. This al- 
lows for thorough soaking and stimulates deep 
root growth. The watering should be repeated 
in 7 to 14 days if the weather remains dry. 
Checking with your State Agricultural Extension 
Service or Experiment Station regarding lawn 
culture for your area. Many states have excellent 
bulletins on lawn care which will solve the ma- 
jority of your problems. 

Some of the more important summer lawn diseases 
in Mid-America which cause “brown patch” are: Melt- 
ing-out (Helminthosporium), Fading-out (Curvularia), 
brown patch, damping off or seedling blight, and fairy 
ring. 

1. Melting-out (Helminthosporium ). This disease 
attacks bluegrasses, fescues and other lawn grasses from 
late winter to late fall. Melting-out is most severe during 
hot, dry weather when a general yellowing, then brown- 
ing and dying out of lawn areas occur. The grass is 
noticeably thinned as the roots, rhizomes and crowns 
rot. Brown, dead areas are left. Such turf is quickly 
invaded by weeds, particularly crabgrass. 

Several applications of phenyl mercury (for instance, 
PMAS, Puraturf, PMA No. 10, Puratized Agricultural 
Spray, Tag, etc.), at ten-day intervals, starting when 
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the first signs of disease are evident, should be sufficient, 
Use one ounce of ten per cent active phenyl mercury, or 
equivalent, in five to ten gallons of water, sprayed evenly 
over 1,000 square feet of lawn. Do not apply phenyl 
mercury to Merion bluegrass which is very sensitive to 
mercury injury. Other materials which have given good 
control of melting-out are Kromad and Acti-dione RZ. 
These latter two chemicals are “broad-spectrum” fungi- 
cides, effective in controlling all the major diseases in- 
cluding those discussed below. 


2. Fading-out (Curvularia). Three to 18-inch, 
roughly circular, yellow to reddish-brown spots spread 
outward during hot, dry weather. Infected grass appears 
to be suffering from drouth, chemical burning or a soil 
deficiency. Injury is most prevalent on fescue and blue- 
grass lawn areas growing in full sun. Sometimes the 
center of a spot partially recovers, leaving a “dough- 
nut-shaped” area of dead grass. 

The control of Fading-out is the same as for Melting- 
out. 


3. Brown Patch. This is a disease of heavily watered 
lawns which are over-fertilized with nitrogen during hot 
weather. True brown patch is characterized by roughly 
circular patches up to several feet in diameter. A smoky- 
gray to black ring of wilted, webbed grass may border 
the brown patches in the early morning. Later, when 
the grass dries out, the grass blades turn a light brown 
color. Usually only the leaves are killed so that diseased 
turf may appear nearly normal again after several mow- 
ings. Bentgrass lawns are much more susceptible than 
bluegrass, fescue, Bermuda or Zoysia turf areas. 

Brown patch can usually be checked by: 

(1) avoiding excessive applications of high-nitrogen 

fertilizers during the summer months. 

(2) watering in the morning and letting the grass 
dry off before evening. 

(3) avoiding overwatering and water logging of the 
soil. 

(4) improving air movement over the grass through 
pruning of dense trees and shrubs bordering 
lawn areas, and 

(5) providing soil drainage or fill for low-lying areas 
where water collects. 

If these measures fail, spray every seven to ten days 
during hot, humid weather using Calocure, a Calocure 
and Tersan 75 mixture (one to one, or one to two ratio) 
or Kromad. 


4. Damping-off or Seedling Blight. A problem 
in newly seeded lawns (especially those seeded in late 
spring) which have been overwatered after seeding. 
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The grass stand is poor in irregularly 
shaped patches. Tender young seed- 
lings are stunted, sickly and die, leav- 
ing bare ground which is slow to 
fill in. 


Seedling blight can be controlled by 
using high quality seeds which have 
been treated with a Captan or Thiram 
seed protectant. Be sure to follow local 
recommendations regarding planting 
and care of a new lawn. Avoid over- 
watering or a fluctuating water sup- 
ply before the plants get established. 
Keep the soil moist but not water- 
logged. An application of Calocure 
or Kromad at one-half normal 
strength or Tersan 75 (six ounces) in 
2% to five gallons of water sprinkled 
on 1,000 square feet of lawn, just 
after seeding, has proven effective. 


5. Fairy Ring. This disease ap- 
pears as localized “dry patches” or as 
small to large, more or less circular, 
rings of dark green grass. Sometimes 
rings of dying grass surround this 
zone of stimulated growth. Rings of 
mushrooms (toadstools) or puffballs 
may or may not spring up following 
rains or heavy sprinkling. Mushrooms 
in lawns may also originate near dead 
stumps and rotting roots. 


No completely satisfactory control 
measures have been developed for 
fairy ring. If the disease is causing 
injury, deep forking of affected areas 
followed by thorough soaking with a 
root feeding “needle” is advised. The 
application of dilute drenches, at 
monthly intervals, to forked areas 
using Cadminate, Puraturf 177, Calo- 
cure, Kromad or a phenyl mercury- 
containing fungicide should give at 
least partial control, especially when 
a wetting agent (such as Triton 
B-1956, DuPont Spreader-Sticker, 
Orthex Spreader-Sticker, Nu-Film, 
etc.) is added to aid in penetration 


of the soil. 


Lawns may be sprayed using a com- 
pressed air, knapsack, force pump or 
small power sprayer. High enough 
pressure is needed to insure wetting 
of the grass blades. Possible chemical 
injury to the grass, particularly from 
phenyl mercury sprays, may be avoid- 
ed by applying 5 to 10 gallons per 

square feet, spraying half in 
one direction and the remainder in 
the opposite direction and by apply- 
ing the chemical in the early evening 
when the temperature is expected to 
remain below 90 degrees for the next 
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12 hours. To be effective, spraying 
should be done when disease is first 
evident. 


Unfortunately, many of the lawn 
and turf fungicides mentioned above 
are not readily available in drug, hard- 
ware and garden supply stores. Check 
with your local golf course superin- 
tendent, golf course supply house or 
county agent to learn where they may 
be purchased. * 


Daylilies Belong . . . 
(Continued from page 22) 
‘Tangerine’ bloom in late May. 
Against a backing of blue spruce they 
nod their yellow heads amid some of 
the early iris and the Oriental poppies. 
Along a south wall this same little 
minor makes a background of beauty 

for blue-purple grape hyacinths. 

Pink and yellow daylilies with blue 
delphiniums make a pleasing combina- 
tion. A pale yellow daylily at the base 
of a trellis of ‘Heavenly Blue’ morning 
glories is delightful. If you grow herbs 
you might like the combination of 
gray-green herb foliage and brown- 
toned daylily ‘Brownstone’ or cinna- 
mon-dusted ‘Painted Lady.’ Any of 
the yellow-flowered daylilies will blend 
well with such a planting. 

‘Taplow Blue’ globe thistle and 
white daisies make charming com- 
panions for pastel or yellow daylilies. 
Pastel-pretty small-flowered ‘Chico’ is 
a most useful daylily. Blooming in 
early July, its color is such that it can 
be combined with almost any other 
garden subject. Last year I had a 
planting of old-fashioned pinks near 
it. 

Nothing could be prettier than the 
reflection of pink or yellow daylilies 
in the garden pool—and it matters 
not whether that pool be but a sunken 
tub or a huge formal pool. Use day- 
lilies too as foundation plantings, at 
the base of a rock garden; at the foot 
of a trellis of clematis. Lift the entire 
clump any time of the gardening sea- 
son and use daylilies to fill in where 
other plants have died out. 


If you still think of daylilies as the 
rusty colored double “corn lily” look 
into the possibility of adding some of 
the new ones to your garden. There’s 
a surprise in store for you, for you’ll 
have over 5,000 varieties from which 
to choose! * 


Live and Learn 


WHEN WE FIRST started feeding 
wild birds around our home, we lost 
many hoppers of shelled corn. My 
husband would put out a coffee can 
of corn one day; it would be gone 
the next morning. 


After we decided something besides 
birds was enjoying our hospitality, I 
watched the feeder and soon found 
the culprit a beautiful little 
chipmunk. 


We tried changing the feeder from 
a limb to a pole. No good. We bought 
an iron rod and suspended the feeder 
from that. Chippy climbed the rod 
gleefully and continued to cart away 
the corn even after my husband 
greased the rod with cylinder oil. 


Spring came and little shoots of 
corn appeared in our flower beds. And 
to our horror Chippy had buried corn 
in the neighbors’ flower borders! We 
finally outwitted him by placing a 
piece of tin, about 16 inches in cir- 
cumference, under the feeder at the 
top of the rod. After several attempts 
at scaling the metal up side down, 
he finally gave up. 


That experience taught us to place 
suspended bird feeders where chip- 
munks, squirrels and cats cannot jump 
on to them, or climb them from the 
ground.—Mellie Scott Hortin, Ohio 


Wood Fragments: 


Beneficial to Soil 


Woodchips, sawdust or other 
types of wood fragments are bene- 
ficial to the soil, particularly if 
the texture is sandy loam or 
coarser, according to _ investiga- 
tions of the Connecticut Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. Well 
rotted chips or sawdust were found 
to be safe material to use under 
vegetables, flowers, pine tree seed- 
lings and apple trees. Fresh chips 
had a detrimental effect on the 
first crop growth unless nitrogen 
was added. Pine chips decompose 
more slowly and are in general 
more effective in improving the 
soil than oak or birch.—H. Glea- 
son Mattoon 





First Aid 
for Damaged Shade Trees 


Many OF THE cuts and bruises that 
we receive in everyday life can be 
easily taken care of by first aid treat- 
ment. Much damage to trees can also 
be corrected by immediate treatment 
which you can administer to the tree. 
Of course, major injuries require 
treatment by a person who is trained 
to care for trees. He knows how a tree 
grows and develops and can perform 
certain treatments to the injured tree 
which will enable the wounds to heal 
and allow the tree to continue to live 
in a sound, healthy condition. 

If a competent tree surgeon is in 
your area, it probably would be best 
to have him repair injured trees. He 
will have equipment to help him do 
a good job. Also he is used to climb- 
ing and other hazardous activities as- 
sociated with tree work. 

Broken Branches Occur 
Frequently 

If a tree surgeon is not available 
or if you enjoy working with plants, 
you can repair many injuries without 
too much difficulty. One of the most 
common injuries that can be readily 
cared for is broken branches. 

Damaged branches should be cut 
off the tree. All of the splintered part 
should be removed. The cut should 
be made to the main trunk or to a 
side branch which is at least near the 
diameter of the branch that is being 
removed. 

A close look at the branch will 
readily tell you where the cut needs to 
be made. In either case stubs which 
do not have any branches should be 
avoided because they are unsightly. 
They also will die and become sources 
of infection because the absence of 
foliage reduces or eliminates the flow 
of sap to them. 

When removing branches, take care 
to prevent tearing the bark any more 
than it has already been torn by the 
falling of the branch. The procedure 
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for removing a branch is illustrated 
in photograph 1. By making the under- 
cut first, you create a buffer which 
prevents additional tearing. This cut 
should be made when removing large 
and small branches. 

If you are removing a branch at the 
main trunk, the final cut should be 
made flush with the trunk. When you 
cut back to a side branch, cut to 
within one-quarter inch from the good 
branch and make the final cut on an 
angle. (See illustration No. 2). Slope 
the angle toward the main trunk or 
ground. The slope will prevent ac- 
cumulation of rain water or dew on 
the cut portion. Elimination of mois- 
ture at the cuts reduces the possibili- 
ties of rot. 

In situations where the main leader 
or other vertical growing branches are 
broken, a jump cut usually is neces- 
sary to prevent ribbing of the bark. 
Illustration No. 3 shows the procedure 
for making a jump cut. The final cut 
should be made one-quarter inch 
above a side branch. 

After making the final cut, you will 
need to paint the exposed wood with 
tree paint. Commercially prepared 
paints are available from nurseries and 
garden centers. Asphaltum paints are 
good. Creosote and tar should not be 
used. The creosote kills the cambium 
(several layers of cells between the 
wood and bark which cause growth) 
and the tar does not permit the escape 
of moisture that accumulates in the 
wood. The moisture accumulation 
causes cracking which becomes a good 
harbor for insects and disease organ- 
isms. 

Before you paint cuts that have 
been made at the main trunk, be sure 
to remove all the loose bark and wood. 


Mr. Kemmerer is extension specialist 
in landscape gardening in the Univer- 
sity of Illinois’ department of horti- 
culture. 


by H. R. Kemmerer, Illinois 


A wood chisel and mallet make good 
tools. If you develop a shape similar 
to the one shown in photograph 4, 
the bark will have an ideal oppor. 
tunity to grow over the smoothed bare 
wood. Photograph 5 shows how the 
bark forms a callus over the bare 
wood. Immediately after making the 
final shape you should spray or paint 
the edges of the shape (the area where 
the bark and wood come together) 
with shellac. The shellac prevents dry- 
ing of the cambium which is exposed - 
when the bark is opened. It is neces- 
sary to keep the cambial cells from 
drying because they are responsible for 
the formation of the new bark. 


When the shellac hardens, paint the 
bare wood. You should paint all the 
exposed wood areas at least once a 
year. It will take several years to grow 
enough bark to cover most cuts. 

Cuts on branches with less than one- 
half inch diameter do not need paint- 
ing. Small branches that are broken 
are cut back to the main side branch. 


Lopsided Trees 


If the storm has broken out one 
of the main branches in your tree, 
cut back branches on the other side to 
compensate for the top-heavy effect. 
Always cut back to a side branch. 
In several years the natural develop- 
ment of the tree will greatly reduce 
the lopsided appearance. 


You can slacken or speed the 
growth of branches by making a slight 
cut—one-fourth inch—into the main 
trunk. If you want to slow the growth 
of a long branch, the cut should be 
made one-half inch below the branch. 
If you want to hasten the growth of 
a branch, make the cut one-half inch 
above the branch. The cut above the 
branch increases the flow of nutrients 
into the branch. The cut below the 
branch retards nutrient flow. 

(Please turn to page 63) 
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Make under cut first, then upper cut, 
then final cut flush with trunk. 

Cut back to side branch of approximately 
same size (at least half the diameter of 
the sawed off branch). 

Jump cut. Use this method so the long 
branch will not bind saw when attempt- 
ing to make one complete cut. Make two 
preliminary cuts, each half way through; 
snap long branch off. Cut off remaining 
stub at desired angle and position. 
Trim wood to this shape for quick heal- 
ing of the wound. 

Bark is forming a callus over bare wood 
where branch has been removed. Com- 
plete coverage takes several years. 
Young branches damaged by hail. Re- 
move the most severely injured branches. 
A lawn mower probably caused the 
damage to this elm. Bark has peeled off 
and roots have developed at the bottom 
of the wound. 

Ice, snow, wind and electric storms cause 
much damage to trees. Ice has broken 
the top out of this elm. 













valuable plants 
for the shade garden... 


HARDY 


FERN GARDENING is a very special 
type of gardening, and nothing that 
grows approaches the feathery, lacy 
elegance of ferns. To recognize a fern 
by its specific name when you walk 
through a garden adds new interest 
—like meeting an old friend when 
walking down the street, and being 
able to call his name. 


There are about 6,000 known 
species of ferns, and most of these 
are found growing in the warm, moist 
tropics. There they grow to perfec- 
tion. Tree ferns often reach a height 
of 50 feet. 


We can grow beautiful ferns in 
Mid-America, if they are given the 
moisture, soil, and food they require, 
and if they are protected from the 
sun and wind. 


The north side of a house is usually 
an ideal location. They may be planted 
under large trees, if a raised bed is 
made for them. Build up the bed 
around the tree by using stones. I like 
for this bed to be about 24 inches 
deep. Six inches of drainage material 

cinders or gravel—is first added, 
and then the space is filled with the 
srowing medium. 


If preparing a bed north of the 
house, spade out two feet of soil, and 
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FERNS 


by Mrs. H. E. Dillard, Missouri 
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In this photographic study, typical new fern fronds release their feathery 
young growth from tight coils. 


add six inches of gravel or cinders. 
A good soil mixture for most ferns 
can be made by using one part sandy 
loam, one part peat moss, and one 
part leaf mold. Mix well, refill the 
bed, and water the bed thoroughly. 
Let the soil settle at least a week be- 
fore planting. 


Planting Times 


Hardy ferns may be planted in early 
spring while dormant, or late fall 
before the ground freezes. If they are 
handled carefully, they may be moved 
while in active growth—just be sure 
that a good sized root ball is left in- 
tact so that not many of the main 
roots are damaged. 


If you are going to use companion 
plants with your ferns, place the ferns 
36 inches apart with their crowns even 
with the soil line. Mulch with a small 
amount of damp peat moss. 


Large ferns make a pretty back- 
ground. The ostrich fern (Pteretis 
nodulosa) grows two to five feet in 
height, and it is often called the fiddle 
head fern because its fronds coil like 
the tip of a violin. It multiplies by 
long underground runners that have 
a delicious, nut-like flavor, and may 
be eaten. The cinnamon fern (Os- 
munda cinnamomea) is a large, strong 
grower. Woodwardia virginica is a 












good selection, and it is commonly 
called the Virginia chain fern. 

No background planting would be 
complete without the beautiful climb- 
ing fern (Lygodium palmatum). 

The ferns that grow 1% to two 
feet tall should be planted in the 
center of the fern bed. The lady fern 
(Athyrium Filix-femina) is a showy, 
vigorous plant in this height classifica- 
tion. The fern named Cystopteris 
bulbifera has tiny bulblets which form 
along the undersides of its fronds. 
And in this same category the leather 
woodfern (Dryopteris marginalis) is 
an attractive species. 

Border the fern bed with unusual 
walking fern (Camptosorus rhizophyl- 
lus). Its manner of growth suggests 
steps. Asplenium platyneuron com- 
monly called the ebony spleenwort, 
has narrow fronds, likes rocky soil 
and grows only six to eight inches 
tall. The common polypody, Poly- 
podium vulgare, is another small fern 
that makes a good border. 

Few insects attack ferns in an out- 
door fernery. Scale, mealy bugs and 
aphids are the main insect problems. 
Use a good all purpose spray material 
to keep ferns clean. Do not use a 
spray with an oil base in hot weather. 
Orange peels placed in the fern bed 
at dusk will help catch snails and 
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slugs. They are fond of the fresh 
orange peels, and they collect on the 
undersides of the peels. After you put 
them in the bed, return in a couple 
of hours to the fern bed with a flash- 
light, and destroy your “catch.” 

Be sure to keep the fern bed moist. 
Ferns grown in the ground do not 
require much feeding, but they will 
benefit in the spring from a two to 
three inch dressing of a soil mixture 
of one part leaf mold, and one part 
well rotted manure. To two gallons 
of this mixture, add three teaspoons- 
ful each of sulfur, blood meal, and 
superphosphate. 

Mulch the bed in the winter with 
peat moss or leaf mold. Remove this 
gradually in the spring as the fronds 
start to grow. To complete the fern 
bed, add a few companion plants. 
For color, you can’t beat tuberous 
begonias, and they thrive in the condi- 
tions suited to fern culture. They may 
be started indoors in a flat of damp 
peat moss. They are set into the soil 
when all danger of frost is past. Or, 
you may grow them in pots sunken to 
their rims in the fern bed. Place a 
small rock in the hole, and set the pot 


on the rock to insure good drainage. 
If tuberous begonias are planted in 
February, or early March, they will 
bloom in June. They are heavy feed- 
ers, so be sure to feed every two weeks 
if they are left in pots. 

Fancy leaved caladiums also add 
color to a fern garden, and they may 
be grown and planted in the same 
manner as tuberous begonias. Another 
lovely companion plant is the hosta. 
Hostas are hardy herbaceous peren- 
nials (sometimes called plantain lilies, 
or funkias) with green or variegated 
foliage, and lily-like flowers borne on 
graceful spikes. One of the best and 
most often used is the H. subcordata 
grandiflora. It has large, broad green 
leaves and pure white, lily shaped 
fragrant flowers that appear in August 
or September. It should be planted 
in the background with tall ferns. 

Hosta lancifolia has narrow green 
leaves about two inches wide, and five 
inches Its pale lilac, funnel 
shaped flowers appear in July. This 
plant grows about 12 to 15 inches 
high, and should be in the center row 
of the bed with 
height. * 
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The Cinnamon Fern: greenery for the shaded garden 
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| NOW—Make Up 
For Lost Time! 


.. even if your early plantings have been slowed 
by cold weather and late frost .. . even if your 
seeds are rotting in clammy soil... EVEN IF 
YOU HAVEN'T PLANTED YET—you can still 
be way ahead of the season with a garden full 
of lovely blossoms and luscious fruit Wise 
gardeners know that with NEW GARDEN-TYPE 
FERTL CUBES you can enjoy the safety of late 
planting yet enjoy a full season of garden 


NEW 
Garden-Type 
FERTL CUBES 
make all 
plants develop 
FASTER! 


Newly developed for 
OUTDOOR «arden use 
only. NEW GARDEN- 
TYPE FERTL CUBES 
are now available to all 
home gardeners. Be one 
of the first to benefit 
from these organically 
extra-rich cubes. High 
in Nitrogen, Phosphorus and Potassium, they 
contain important trace elements, too. Not only 
will NEW GARDEN-TYPE FERTL CUBES give 
you faster growth, their “steady action feeding’’ 
supplies your precious plants with life-giving 
nutrients all season long. Naturally, this assures 
hardier plants, more abundance and beauty 
NEW GARDEN-TYPE FERTL CUBES actually 
give each plant an individual supply of rich 
organic nourishment. They cut seed mortality 
reduce fertilizer costs to practically nothing, and 
eliminate the hazard of ‘‘burning’’ 


by too strong 
applications of manure. 


Save Money, Time 

and Disappointment! 

Order now and get started right away! NEW 
GARDEN-TYPE FERTL CUBES are ideal for 
this season's annuals, next season's biennials 


you plant this year, and for perennials, to give 
them a fine June start for a long robust life 


HALF-PRICE SPRING 
GARDEN 

SPECIAL — 

100 Cubes 


$2.50 


FERTL, INC., Dept. FG-1 
15 Ann Street, S. Norwalk, Conn. 
Dear Mr 


Please rush me immediately your Spring Garr 
Special of NEW GARDEN-TYPE FERTL CUB: 
I enclose $2.50 (cash, check, money order) 


©) For Special Delivery I have added $.50 
D 


FOUNDER 


OFFER EXPIRES 
JUNE 15, 1957 
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Catlin 


Name 


Address. 


City ° . ° coun 
| (All Ferti Products carry Unconditional Satisfaction | 
or Money Back Guarantee) | 
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Do-it-Yourself With These 
FREE Craft Blueprints! 


It's easy to make these items: 
TRELLIS STEP STOOL 
TOY BOX SPICE RACK 
LAMPS WEATHERVANE MONOGRAMS 
PULL TOYS CHILD'S SWING BIRD HOUSES 
PLUS many other easy to use plans, whether you 
own a shop full of power equipment or just a 
coping saw. All of these, just to introduce you to 
America’s newest and most exciting magazine. . . 
The WORKBENCH .. . chuck full of homecraft 
and do-it-yourself ideas. 

Issued every other month, 35c a copy newsstand 
price, $2.00 a year by mail. Send just $1.00 for 
10 months (5 issues) today. If you’re not com- 
pletely happy with first copy, your money back 
promptly. 


708 Handcraft Bldg. Kansas City 11, Mo. 
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THERE WERE 238 entries in the 
winter show sponsored by the Daisy 
Garden Club of Stillwater, Oklahoma. 
This show honored the opening of 
Oklahoma’s semi-centennial year. 
Overall sections were horticulture, ar- 
rangements, and educational exhibits. 

“Sooner Hospitality” was the head- 
ing for the arrangements division. 
Other divisions included “Oklahoma 
Greetings” for holiday arrangements 
and “Oklahoma Prairies” for dried 
arrangements. Some interesting cate- 
gories were “Teepees to Towers,” 
“Birds in Oklahoma,” “Indian Sum- 
mer,” “Oklahoma — Foot-loose 
Fancy-free,” 
bration.” 


and 
and “Anniversary Cele- 
Eight entry classes under 
“Hope of Tomorrow” were restricted 
to junior garden club members and 
junior independents. An equal num- 
ber of entries was provided for chil- 
dren entering in the horticulture sec- 
tion. 

This month’s picture saluting Okla- 
homa is titled “Oklahoma’s Golden 
Winter.” A blue-ribbon winner, it was 
designated by Mrs. Floyd Payne, presi- 
dent of the Daisy Garden Club. 

In Clinton, Iowa a group of garden- 
ers formed what they believe to be 
the first organic club in Iowa. They 
meet on the third Thursday of the 
month and plan to have one and pos- 
sibly two shows a year. These folks 
are interested in what other organic 
clubs are doing and would like to 
hear from them. If interested write. 
Mrs. Arnold Zastrow, Secretary, 204- 
20th Avenue North, Clinton, Iowa. 

A Men’s Garden Club was recently 
organized at Burton, Ohio. These 
gardeners call themselves The Kent 
Ohio Club and are affiliated with the 
Men’s Garden Clubs of America. 

City Beautiful 

No doubt about it—petunias con- 
tinue as favorites for public plantings 
and club projects. The Hayden 
Heights Garden Club of St. Paul has 
chosen Mounds Park Hospital, St. 
Paul, as their petunia-planting proj- 
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ect. Other St. Paul clubs are now mak- 
ing plans for plantings around vari- 
ous municipal buildings. 

And then we have the one-man 
city beautiful projects. In Vinita, 
Oklahoma, R. E. Moss, retired Vinita 
florist, has donated 3,000 daylily plants 
to be used on the grounds around the 
Will Rogers Turnpike. 

The Kansas Gloxinia Society of 
Kansas City, Kansas, has chosen work 
with handicapped children as a civic 
project. These children are taught the 
miracle of growing plants from seeds, 
cuttings and bulbs, and their plants are 
exhibited at the Club’s flower shows. 
One of the club’s officers reports that 
the children are so pleased with their 
exhibits that their parents, too, are 
becoming more garden minded. 

Mrs. John Dawson, a gardener ex- 
traordinary, lives in Grand Junction, 
Colorado. Although she gardens in a 
tiny space—a 50 foot lot—she grows 
enough flowers to enter both horti- 
cultural and arrangement divisions in 
the many shows held in her locality. 
In 1956 this determined lady won 70 
ribbons! Who says you can’t garden 
successfully on a small city lot? 

Minneapolis Area Show 

The Spring Flower Show involving 

150 garden clubs from the Minneapolis 


“Oklahoma, 1957,” blue-ribbon winner in 
Oklahoma's Golden Winter Show, sponsored 
by the Daisy Garden Club of Stillwater, 
Oklahoma. Exhibitor: Mrs. Floyd Payne. 


area was a magnificent production, 
Held at the auditorium in conjunc- 
tion with the Builders’ Show, it drew 
nearly 100,000 visitors. In the show 
were well grown house plants; artis- 
tically fashioned arrangements of 
fresh flowers; all green arrangements; 
arrangements of dried materials; and 
exquisite wall panels. 

These panels were of various sizes 
with a background of wood. “Flowers” 
were fashioned of dried materials and 
affixed with glue to the wooden 
panels. Some designs were of rich 
coral, brown or lime green color— 
others brown and orange; still others 
of varying tints of brown. The com- 
pleted panel was a picture pretty 
enough to hang in any room. 

Mrs. R. W. Recht, Minneapolis, 
was named grand champion in flower 
arrangement. The winning arrange- 
ment, “Spring Caprice” had as a 
base, a piece of weathered wood. 
Three twigs of pussy willows were 
wired and left overnight to give them 
the desired curve. One side of the 
bark had been lightly sprayed with 
artificial snow. To the right of the 
center was a piece of gray fungus; 
to the left, a small gray and yellow 
bird. 

Mrs. Recht is a member of the 
Diggers Club, an affiliate of the 
Federated Garden Clubs of Minne- 
sota and the National Council of Gar- 
den Clubs. 

Grand champion in the horticul- 
tural division was Mrs. Roy P. Jenson, 
Minneapolis. She won on a well grown 
specimen of silver-leaved white- 
flowered cyclamen. 

Here are a few of the arrangement 
classes: Study in Green; Spring Tran- 
quillity; March Winds; An Ode to 
Spring; Spring Breeze; and Contem- 
porary Japanese. 

From Garden Club Bulletins 

From the Tulsa Garden Center 
News, Tulsa, Oklahoma: “A real treat 
is in store for Oklahoma gardeners 
as well as their guests when the Ameri- 
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‘can Hemerocallis Society holds its 
§ 4957 convention in Tulsa July 19 
‘through 22. 

The convention dates fall during 
the prime blooming periods for day- 
lilies in this area and hundreds of 
blooming plants, costing from one to 
fifty dollars each will be giving forth 
a delightful display in the several 
gardens to be visited on the conven- 
tion tours. There will even be guest 
plants of priceless value, because of 
their newness and rarity, that will be 
shown nationally for the first time.” 

News and Views bulletin of the 
Twin Cities Iris Society: 

Seven hundred ninety-four blooms 
were displayed at the 1956 Iris Show 
of the Twin Cities Iris Society. Queen 
of the Show was ‘Blue Rhythm, 
shown by Mr. and Mrs. Cliff Klapotz. 
‘New Snow, entered by Struan 
Complin, and ‘Argus Pheasant’ 
entered by David Leibfarth each won 
a Princess of the Show cup. 


The 1956 annual meeting of the 
American Iris Society was held in Los 
Angeles, California. Winner of The 
Franklin Cook Memorial Cup was 
‘White Peacock,’ originated by Mrs. 
Douglas Pattison. The Dykes Mem- 
orial Medal was won by ‘First Violet’ 
(Fred DeForest) , 

From Garden Glories, bulletin of 
the Garden Club of Illinois, Inc.: 


YOUR FLOWER SHOW or conven- 
tion is an event you want to tell 
all flower lovers about and so do 
we. To speed the word along get 
the news to us just as soon as it is 
news to you. 

1. Type or print club name, date of show, 
theme of show. 

2. Send to Peggie Schulz, 7714 Fairfield 
Road North, Minneapolis 12, Minn. 

3. I cannot promise to answer all queries, 


but I'll try to answer those accompanied by 
a stamped self-addressed envelope. 


“The first table setting exhibit and 
lecture program 
Garden Club of Illinois was most suc- 
cessful. This club extended invitations 
to camera fans to come ahead of the 
guests and flash bulbs to their hearts’ 


content. After the exhibit some of the | 
decorations were displayed on TV | 


programs; a leading florist asked direc- 
tions for making a decoration to be 
demonstrated to convention women; 
and one of Chicago’s well known 
hotels plans to duplicate the prize 
winning tree for its spacious dining 
room.” 


Today’s talk closes on this timely | 
note taken from The Bulletin, Men’s | 


Garden Club, Utica, N. Y.: “What 
this country needs is more people rais- 


ing beans and fewer people spilling | 


them!” 


ON THE CALENDAR 


June 2-3 or June 9-10 (depending on early 
or late spring); Twin City Iris Show, Lutheran 
Brotherhood Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

June 4-5; Federated Garden Clubs of 
Michigan Annual Meeting, Statler Hotel, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

June 5-7; The Berwyn Garden Club Flower 
Show, Methodist Church, Grove and 34th 
Street, Berwyn, Illinois. 

June 7; Shelby County Garden Club 
Flower Show, Masonic Temple, Sidney, Ohio; 
theme will be Hearts and Flowers. 

June 8-9; Des Moines Rose Society and the 
lowa Rose Society; North Central District 
meeting of the American Rose Society, Des 
Moines, lowa. Fred Walters, president, and 
John Patterson, vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Rose Society, will be speakers. A dis- 
trict judging school for the training of rose 
show judges will be held in connection with 
the meeting. Registration details available 
from Earl Thomas, 1560 24th St., Des Moines, 
lowa. 

June 9; Tri-City Men‘’s Rose and Garden 
Club; 17th annual rose and flower show; 
Masonic Temple, Moline, Illinois. Admission 
50c. 

June 10; First summer meeting of the 
Garden Club of Illinois, Inc.; Elks Building, 
86th and Ashland Avenue, Chicago, Illinois; 
Speaker, Prof. H. L. R. Chapman, East Lan- 
sing, Michigan, subject—horticulture. 

June 10-16; Portland Rose Festival, Port- 
land, Oregon. 

June 11-13; National Convention of Men’s 
Garden Clubs of America, Portland, Oregon. 
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June 18; University of Minnesota Depart- 
ment of Horticulture, Minnesota Rose So- 
ciety, and the Minneapolis Board of Park 
Commissioners; Sixteenth Annual Rose 
Growers Day; auditorium, Coffey Hall, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota; 
Registration $1.00 per person. 

June 19-22; American Hemerocallis Society 
annual convention, Tulsa, Oklahoma; tours 
through Tulsa and nearby gardens, and side 
trip to Sarcoxie, Missouri, to tour Gilbert 
H. Wild & Son garden; for registration de- 
tails write convention secretary Arthur A. 
Odell, 1630 Swan Drive, Tulsa 20, Okla. 

June 20-21; Annual Convention of Ameri- 
can Rose Society, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

June 23-29; The Morton Arboretum Nature 
Workshop; field trips and study of plants, 
birds, weather, rocks, stars, etc.; for applica- 
tion or details write Mrs. Verne E. Jones, 
Thornhill Building, The Morton Arboretum, 
Lisle, Hlinois. 

June-July; Kingwood Center, Mansfield, 
Ohio; garden display of lilies and daylilies, 
June-October display of annuals. 

July 7; The Kentucky Gladiolus Society; 
2nd Regional Southern Kentucky Gladiolus 
Show on the Western Kentucky State College 
Campus, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 

July 13-14; The Kentucky Gladiolus So- 
ciety; 7th State Show, Bardstown High 
School, Bardstown, Kentucky. 

July 21; The Kentucky Gladiolus Society; 
Ist Regional Bluegrass Gladiolus Show, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 
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ONLY 
ROTO-HOE 


* Offers you these: 


| Power 
no engine 
attachments 


unit on 
wheels— lifting to connect 
Power unit alone, with long-life cast 
iron engine, ready to connect to any 
attachment, only $79.75 
Self-propelled 22” rotary 
tachment, only $44.50 
Tiller attachment has one-bolt tines; 
scientifically designed guaranteed bolo 
type, use 


cutter at 


far less power, give better 
cultivation than big, bulky tines 
Finest lawn 
$8.25 extra 
High torque Safe-Speed Edger attach 
ment, only $27.50, and many other 
quick attachments such as_hilling 
eek snow thrower, power sprayer, 
saw, leaf mulcher—all modestly priced 
Write for free color circular, 
rove emer tails 


ROTO-HOE & Sprayer Co. 
Dept. F-6. NEWBURY, OHIO 


aerator in Neel hS 


LET US KNOW IF YOU'RE MOVING 


@ Give us 6 to 8 weeks advance notice 
@ State both your old and new address 
® Address your notice to: 

Circulation Department 

FLOWER & GARDEN Magazine 

Mid-America Building 

Kansas City 11, Mo. 


Start a “Carefree” 
Summer Lawn Now — 


MEYER Z-52 
ZOYSIA 


Can Be Planted Anytime 
During the Summer 


Have a lawn that will be as beautiful in July and 
August as it is in May and June . . . a lawn that 
never requires expensive reseeding...or wasted 
time and money trying to kill crabgrass and 
weeds. Meyer Zoysia stays a rich green all sum- 
mer long, heat and drought will not affect it. 
ORDER YOUR MEYER ZOYSIA NOW. 


GUARANTEED to GROW or replaced 
without charge. LOW POSTPAID PRICES. 


LAWN GRASS _ Devt. ¥-139 


Vienna, 


* DEVELOPMENT CO, Virginia 
Please ship me genuine, guaranteed Meyer 1-52 Loysia 
1 100 Plugs ....$ 5.95 Postpaid 
1 100 Plugs & Plugger 8.45 Postpaid 
— 300 Plugs 14.95 Postpaid 
(1 300 Plugs & Plugger 17.45 Postpaid 
(1 1000 Plugs & Plugger $35.00 F.0.B. Vienna, Va. 


West of Miss. River, add 50c per 100 plugs for extra 
shipping cost. 
(Highest Quality, Heavy Duty, Step-On Plugger) 
¢ cosescesersseeeaeee @MClosed (Sorry, No C.0.D.'s.) 
NAME ‘tessa ceed 
ia csstisnriascscnssinstcanatemadeccoueaaaasteas 


Gy erensincsiansesisnticpenennscsiocacaiecsiiee sas 
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EarLty JUNE is the ideal time to 
order house plants—especially those 
that come from the tropics. At this 
time of the year, danger from frost 
is past, but the heat is not yet a great 
problem in shipping. If you buy new 
plants now, they will have a chance 
to become accustomed to new condi- 
tions during the summer, and by the 
time you’re in need of decorative 
house plant material, they'll be useful. 

The use of polyethylene film has 
made the shipping of plants a much 
more successful process. I have had 
large shipments of delicate house 
plants mailed to me from Florida, 
California and Connecticut, to my 
home in western Oklahoma. Without 
exception, these have always arrived 
in perfect condition. Perhaps a broken 
leaf and stem here and there—but 
these could be rooted to make extra 
plants! 

Begonias never cease to amaze me 
with their wide variety of foliage and 
flower forms—and growth habits. 
They make a window garden interest- 
ing that might otherwise be void of 
unusual plant material. The holly be- 
gonia, and the fern begonia (B. ‘Holly’ 
and B. foliosa) are favorites in our 
window garden. These plants grow in 
a soil mixture composed of two parts 


These rooted cuttings of begonias, African violets and episcias, have just 
been unpacked after they were shipped more than 1500 miles through the 
mail. Order a new stock of house and greenhouse plants this month. 


IN HOUSE AND GREENHOUSE 


each good garden loam, and peat 
moss, with one part clean sand. 

These two begonias are classified 
as cane-type species. They make the 
same type growth as the angel wing 
begonia, except that they are much 
smaller. The fern begonia likes to 
spread out, and even makes an at- 
tractive hanging basket plant. To 
grow it upright, a piece of a clothes 
hanger may be straightened to form 
a support for the small stems and 
fine leaves. 

June is the month to give house 
plants a complete beauty treatment. 
Pot bound plants should be knocked 
from their containers, divided and re- 
planted in fresh, new potting soil. If 
the same container is going to be used, 
scrub the pots thoroughly with a stiff 
brush, hot water and soap suds. 

Wax begonias — semperflorens or 
everblooming—should be divided and 
cut back at this time. New cuttings 
root easily in a glass of water. These 
may be planted outdoors in a partly 
shaded bed, and brought indoors in 
early September. Some semperflorens 
begonias seem to “run out” after a 
few years, no longer producing blos- 
soms in the profuse quantity and qual- 
ity that the variety normally produces. 
If your begonias are receiving enough 


Begonia ‘Holly’ has shiny green 
leaves with white, tinged pink, 
flowers; is easily grown. 


by Elvin McDonald 


light to keep them sturdy, if their leaf 
growth is good, but still the blossoms 
remain pale and sparse, buy new stock. 

Geraniums should be put outdoors 
for the summer. A commen rule is that 
if a geranium blooms all summer, it 
will then refuse to bloom in the winter 
window garden. My plants make an 
exception to this rule, because I have 
blooms almost year ’round. There is 
a rule to every exception—and that 
rule here is to take healthy cuttings 
of these geraniums in August or 
earliest September. Root them in a 
mixture of moist sand and peat moss, 
ors in vermiculite, and then pot in 
rich garden loam. 

Every greenhouse man has his favor- 
ite potting soil for geraniums—we've 
never been very particular about how 
we potted geraniums—after rooting, 
they are stuck into three or four inch 
pots of rich, sandy loam that may or 
may not have some peat moss mixed 
with it. 

They are grown in these pots in the 
sunniest window we have in the house. 
We have no shade over our east, south 
or west windows, and we've grown 
flowering geraniums in all of these. 
These cuttings growing in small pots 
begin to flower in early winter. Bi- 
weekly feeding of a liquid house plant 
The fern begonia has ferny 
leaves that make it pretty in 
or out of bloom. 
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fertilizer keeps the foliage in good 
growth and keeps the buds coming. 
If the soil dries out and the plant 
wilts, all of the older leaves will turn 
yellow and drop from the plant. 

As the roots begin to crowd in the 
pots, the plants are moved to five 


or six inch containers. They grow in 
these until May or June when they go 
outdoors. 

When you order plants this year, 
be sure to include scented leaved 
geraniums, and those that have fancy, 
two- or three-colored leaves. 


Summering House Plants in 
_ Missouri 


During the last two summers, I have 
used a cheap glass house for summer- 
ing my house plants. It is on the north 
side of a building in my side yard, 
and it just bursts with gloxinias, Afri- 
can violets, and philodendrons. Every- 
thing roots and grows well in it. 


It is a lean-to glass house made of 
fence posts for the frame, and an 
aluminum roof. This frame stands 
there all of the time. We place our 
storm windows on this frame each 
year when they have fulfilled their 
normal purpose. We have two old 


"Gloxinias, African violets and philodendrons 
thrive and bloom all summer.” 


Checklist for JUNE 

Tender plants started indoors to use 
outdoors may be planted out now. For 
your garden in the shade, include 
caladiums, tuberous begonias, im- 
patiens sultani, wax begonias, and 
summer blooming oxalis. My favorite 
is Oxalis crassipes. It is hardy outdoors 
in the South of Mid-America. In the 
North, dig it in the fall and store in 
sand or vermiculite. 

Tuberoses planted now give late 
summer and fall bloom. Try planting a 
clump or two in large bulb pans for late 
summer greenhouse bloom. These potted 
tubers may be set outdoors and grown 
there until the first of August when 
they may be moved to the greenhouse. 

Asters grow much better under glass 
than they do outdoors where all sorts 
of bugs and pests attack them. Seeds 
sown immediately will give spectacular 
bloom in August and September when 
the greenhouse is ordinarily void of 
bloom. Choose wilt resistant varieties, 
and never let the plants become pot 
bound. Grow them in a medium tex- 


tured, fertile soil that has not previously 
grown asters. 
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glass doors which make the ends of 
the shelter. 

When cold Missouri winds start, 
the plants go back to our glassed in 
back porch, and the storm sashes go 
back on our house windows. The 
windows and flowers are both in good 
shape. The windows are not dusty 
from a summer of storage in the base- 
ment, and the flowers have not had 
to stand in the hot summer winds on 
a back porch. The gloxinias and 
African violets bloom most of the 
summer in this shelter house. 

—Mrs. Leonard Volkart, Missouri. 


Mrs. Volkart’s summer protection for house plants 
is simple and practical. 


Mignonette is an old fashioned gar- 
den flower that makes a much better 
showing and impression in the green- 
house than outdoors. Seeds sown now 
give early winter greenhouse bloom. 
Grow them as cool as possible. 


Increase the shade on your green- 
house so that leaves will not burn. 
Standard white wash may be used— 
or bamboo shades make a much more 
attractive shading material. If you live 
on a farm, a standard tarpaulin makes 
a good shade if you don’t have time to 
apply something else. Never let plants 
want for water as temperatures soar. 
Clean up and paint the greenhouse 
now. It is warm enough so that all 
plants can be set outdoors for a short 
while with few consequences. Pull out 
weeds and junk from under the benches. 


The high temperatures of summer will 
not harm greenhouse plants if sufficient 
moisture, shade and humidity are main- 
tained. 


Here are three very worthwhile plants 
for the greenhouse during the summer: 
jasmine, clerodendrum and plum- 


bago. 


In your own CanQits 


You can step into summer every day 
of the year when you step into your 
Everlite Aluminum Greenhouse. There 
is nothing so satisfying to the dyed- 
in-the-wool flower grower. 


Famous Evertite features: 
@ Lifetime maintenance-free construction 
© Strong, light, rustproof aluminum alloy 
© Beautiful, harmonizing curved glass eaves 
© Completely prefabricated, easily erected 
@ Choice of lean-to or full-size models 
@ Full line of Everlite accessories 


Model G-3 shown, $1463.00. Other models 
from $187.50. Write for free folder G67. 


fluminum 


Tuc. 
14615 Lorain Ave., Cleveland 11, Ohie 


HANDY GRAFTING KITS 


Graft fruits, nuts, roses, 
i camellias, etc. 


ALL-SEASON materials and easy 
instructions. New cold grafting 
Paste. Summer budding strips, 
etc. Book. GRAFTING MADE 
EASY, included. Kit shown, 
$4.25; 100-graft kit, $2.95 Post- 
paid or C.0.D. Free bulletin. 


Green Thumb Products 


Box 6273-FG, Memphis 11, Tenn. 


Make centerpieces, corsages, 
wreaths, wedding bouquets. Be 
a florist — age no bar — train at 
home for profitable full or part 
time jobs. Write for school litera- 
ture or send for special illus- 
trated lesson books: 
How to make 

33 Arrangements. 
How to make 25 Corsages... 
Novelty Floral Design.......... 


FLOWER SCHOOLS, INC, 
Box N6 Santa Cruz, Calif. 


Learn GREENHOUSE GROWING 


Grow better flowers inside or 
OUTSIDE of your greenhouse. 

Train at home for profitable 
spare or full time jobs — age no 

bar — or open your own nursery- 
garden-shop. Monthly Growing 
Schedules make everything so 

easy. Write for information or 

send 25c for student newsletter 

“The Greenhouse Grower’. 

FLOWER SCHOOLS, INC. 

Div. N6 P.O. Box 564 Santa Cruz, Calif. 


ALL your gardening needs are ad- 
vertised in FLOWER & GARDEN 
Magazine. Read ads carefully — 
order early. 
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PEONIES « DAY LILIES 
POPPIES « BULBS 
FREE! Colortul Catalog 


WASSENBERG GARDENS 
“The Peony City” 
Dept. F6, VAN WERT, OHIO 


WATCH for your renewal no- 
tice! Renew promptly . . . don’t 
miss a single issue. 


a 


Do more work 
in less time 


i LACT AS) 
wa OK TRIMMER 


TRIMS . . oll the grass away from 

ences, walls, trees, rocks. 

EDGES .... cuts a neat, trim groove 
Between walk and sod. 


1 J. A. ORR CO. Dept.c576 i 
] 10019 SO. WESTERN AVE., CHICAGO 43, ILL. | 
| Please Rush Complete Facts. 
i Name 

i Address 


a ee 


True Onco Irises 


(Continued from page 25) 


Select for your special onco bed the 
warmest, sunniest and best drained 
spot you have, perhaps next to a 
wall facing south. Prepare the soil 
well in advance, mixing in lime or 
dolomite, as well as some bonemeal 
and complete fertilizer. In many 
localities sufficient drainage is pro- 
vided by planting on ridges or on 
sloping beds raised four to six inches 
above the general ground level. But 
in regions of heavy rainfall onco 
enthusiasts sometimes prepare special 
sloping beds, raised eight to 12 inches, 
bordered with loose rocks, and 
underlaid with a thick layer of crushed 
rock, stones, etc., with adequate pro- 
vision for the water to drain off from 
this porous layer. 


Plant with the roots extending down 
deeply, and with one to two inches 
of soil or sand over the rhizomes. 
Shallower planting gives better drain- 
age, but the deeper planting gives the 
protection from cold needed in cer- 
tain areas. Water well, to a depth of 
at least eight inches, immediately 
after planting. Keep the soil moder- 
ately moist until the rains start. After 
the first heavy frost, cover the bed 
with two to six inches of straw, marsh 
hay or wood excelsior, depending on 
the degree of protection needed from 
the cold. A deeper planting and a 
heavier mulch is likely to be needed 
in cold areas that often do not have 
adequate snow cover, such as the 
Great Plains state from western Kan- 
sas to Montana. 


If the planting is started with a 


| shallow mulch and the leaves of early- 


5 from 1 


SOAKEZE does a good job of watering shrubs, 
especially rose bushes. Saves much time and 
work. Attach it to your garden hose; the 5 
small plastic hoses spread out in any direction 
to soak roots of 5 plants, some 24 feet apart. 
Guaranteed to please you or your money re- 
funded. Complete unit only $4.95 postpaid. | 
Send check or money order. 


JONS MANUFACTURING CO. 
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growing oncos push up above this 
during the winter, they can be pro- 
tected with mats of excelsior pegged 
down around the foliage. Remove all 
mulch in spring just as soon as danger 
of frost is past, to allow the surface 
of the ground to dry out. Some people 
put old window sash frames over the 
straw, or use well-ventilated glass 
cloches over the beds to keep off ex- 
cessive rain during the winter. Others 
in cold climates grow their oncos in 
well-protected cold frames, or in hot- 
beds with just enough heat to prevent 
freezing in the coldest weather. 


Spraying and Foliar Feeding 
One of the main secrets of success- 
ful onco culture lies in keeping the 


aphids from developing, since they 
may quickly spread the mosaic diseases 
from your other plants to the oncog, 
We use a combination all-purpose 
spray four to six times each season, 
This is aimed at keeping aphids from 
developing, combating disease, and 
at the same time, feeding the plants 
through the leaves. Since the oncos 
die down in summer, they have a 
relatively short period in which to de. 
velop strong new rhizomes and flower 
buds for next year. Hence this method 
of foliar feeding seems particularly 
helpful. The formula used with two 
gallons of water is as follows, and 
can be modified by using other in- 
gredients that will accomplish the 
same purpose: 


Fungicide — Parzate (containing 
Zineb)—1/3 cup 

Insecticide — Isotox (containing 
Lindane)—4 level teaspoons 
Soluble Fertilizer — Miracle-Gro— 
2 tablespoons 

Spreader — Du Pont Spreader- 
Sticker—% teaspoon 


We use this same solution as a dip 
for the rhizomes just before planting. 
We are experimenting with two other 
insecticides that have promise of being 
more effective than Isotox in elimi- 
nating aphids. These are Malathion 
and the very new Trithion. 


Unseasonable Weather 


Almost any iris, or other plant, 
may have a hard time in certain un- 
favorable years if there are prolonged 
and unseasonable warm spells in win- 
ter, followed by cold weather. In such 
cases, some of the succulent tissues, 
stirred into action by the false prom- 
ise of spring, may be frozen, especially 
if the plants were not well mulched 
or covered with snow. If this occurs 
in certain years, it is seldom fatal pro- 
viding the plants are properly and 
promptly cared for. The frozen part 
of the rhizome tissue will start rotting 
away after a few weeks and this will 
soon be evident in the foliage. If an 
onco plant does not appear healthy 
and rhizome rot is suspected, one 
should immediately expose the rhi- 
zome enough to determine the condi- 
tion. Any rotted tissue should be cut 
away with a sharp spoon or peach 
pitter, and the cut surface disinfected 
with Arasan powder. Exposure of the 
cut surface to the drying action of the 
sun and wind is helpful, but do not 
leave the rhizome uncovered over- 
night during a cold spell. 
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Handling During The Summer 


All who grow oncos should keep 
in mind, first and foremost, that they 
come from regions having dry sum- 
mers, and that they are consequently 
accustomed to a rest period in mid 
summer. Over much of the arid 
western United States this presents no 
particular problem, as long as one 
takes pains to plant them in a special 
bed that will not be watered during 
the summer. In such places the 
rhizomes can be left in the ground all 
summer, except that dividing is de- 
sirable at least every other year. Some 
prefer annual moving, regularly sepa- 
rating the healthy new rhizomes from 
the old ones. We often move some 
and leave some in. 


Where garden beds are to be 
watered, and in parts of Mid-America 
where appreciable summer rains 
occur, it is necessary to adopt one of 
various possible measures to keep the 
rhizomes dry during the summer. The 
usual procedure is to dig the rhizome 
as soon as the new roots have de- 
veloped, but before any branched or 
anchoring roots are formed. This 1s 
ordinarily just about the time the tops 
die down, following blooming. Dry 
thoroughly in the shade, remove tops, 
and store in dry sand as previously 
explained. Some. plant in pots con- 
taining plenty of drainage material 
and set in the garden with adequate 
porous drainage material under the 
pot. Then when the foliage begins to 
turn brown, the pot and all can be 
moved to a warm, dry storage place. 
Other people grow their oncos in cold 
frames, and the glass sash is used 
to keep off summer rains. 


Hybridizing Possibilities 


No phase of iris hybridizing offers 
such rewarding possibilities to the 
amateur hybridizer, and yet has been 
so little explored as hybridizing with 
oncos and other aril irises. The pio- 
neers have left a trail that is easy to 
follow, and there is abundant helpful 
information available to guide the 
beginner. 


Crossing oncos and other arils with 
each other is only one phase of the 
possibilities. Equally important is the 
wide field of crossing with bearded 
iris and the production of wonderful 
new oncobreds combining the ease of 
culture of the bearded iris with the 
Strange fascination of the onco. # 
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OVENE 


The old favorite back again! 
Called ‘‘sheep sticks’’ by old-time 


SPECIAL 
OFFER 

Year's Supply 
$1 Postpaid 


" LANDSCAPE 


Make $20 to $60 a day. Millions of new and old 
need modern tandscaping. 
Contracting is full time job for those who want 
to start own business. Start with smaller projects, 
and work into larger jobs. 
Easy-to-follow Home Study Course. 
Write for FREE Book. 

NATIONAL LANDSCAPE INSTITUT® 
Dept. 


homes, estates, etc.. 


successful graduates. 


310 S. Robertson 


ALL-ORGANIC, HOUSE-PLANT 


FERTILIZER STICKS 


New, hi-potency form. 7S gerd i. Sas 


SILENT SIOUX’S 
MODERN—RELIABLE 


STS R; B’O iy 


users. Safe. Non-burning. 
Very low-cost. Just in- 
sert stick in soil near 
plant. See plant prosper 
and bloom gloriously. 


Garden Cupboard 


Box 61 
Terre Haute 12P, Ind. 


CONTRACTOR 


VALVE 
SHUTS OFF WATER 


tutomatically 


ing water. Set to time desired 
We show you how. 


select. Fits garden hose or iron pipe. 
Hundreds of &’ 


dealer or order direct. 
balance C.O.D. plus postage. 


D-67" Los Angeles 48 


NOW READY! 


A Complete Encyclopedia 
of IRIS information 


Gives You MORE of Everything 


MORE 


iris For 
Your 
Money 


MORE 


Different 
Kinds 
of Iris 


MORE 


Help in 
Garden 
Planning 


MORE 


Data for 
Amateur 
Hybridizers 


DELUXE FULL-COLOR EDITION 


44 PAGES 


INFORMATION 


800 Varieties From ‘Round 
The World 


Hardy Mountain-Grown Stock 
DELIGHTED CUSTOMERS EVERYWHERE 


Send 25c TODAY for Catalog and 
Credit Certificate for 
$5.00 Iris Free » 


CATALOG- 
GUIDEBOOK 


Over 100 money-saving offers for you to choose from. 121 expensive NEW 
Iris available as free Premiums. You get 2 or 3 for price of 1 in my 
famous Secret Variety game. 3 GRAND PRIZES in great Iris Lovers’ Sweep- 
stakes. You save 20% to 30% on a wide array of new and popular Iris. 
Beginner's Specials—inexpensive kinds in Rainbow Colors 1/3 off. Certifi- 
cate for free $5.00 Iris with every 25¢ for catalog. You may even order 
iris on credit; see catalog page 3. 


Not just Tall Bearded, but 20 types from ‘round the world. Iris in 
Rainbow Colors for bloom in all 4 seasons, all 12 months. Catalog 
lavishly illustrated in full color — gorgeous pictures of 30 Tall 
Bearded and 35 rare and unusual Iris, including ‘57 Onco intro- 
ductions Judean Bronze, Judean Charmer, Judean Silver. World 
headquarters for Horned Iris, Arils, Oncos, Oncobreds, Mohrs. 

Autumn & Winter Bloomers, including 9 kinds of rare Stylosas. 
400 Tall Bearded Iris; hundreds of the very newest. 


New very useful chart in color shows year ‘round blooming times. Helpful 
guides for selection of various types of Iris by color. Information galore 
on culture, uses, hardiness, nomenciature, etc. Full data for each variety 
on height, season, originator, awards. Special sections on rarities and 
oddities for attracting attention. 

Color groupings for professional garden effects. 


Complete parentages of hundreds of Iris varieties. Exclusive hy- 
bridizer’s Kit and seed germination stimulant. Information avail- 
able on embryo culture; also pedigree charts. Both naturally- 
pollinated and hand-pollinated seeds available. Explicit directions 
for Iris hybridizing; many helpful hints. Valuable lists of best 
kinds to use as seed and pollen parents. 


PACKED WITH LLOYD AUSTIN’S 


Dept. FC-6, Placerville, California 


I enclose 25c (coin or stamps) for gorgeous COLOR 
CATALOG-GUIDEBOOK and CREDIT CERTIFICATE 
good on my order from catalog for my choice of an: 
one of a dozen colorful $5.00 Iris FREE. inctud'<« 
such famous beauties as REAL GOLD, STRATMMORE 
AUTUMN DELIGHT, WINTER FLAME AND MARSALA 


Print Name 
St. or RFD 


City 


\eeneeew ee we we ee ee eee 


RAINBOW Hypbridizing GARDENS 


su eeeeeeeseeeeeeeeae a! 


WATER TIMER 


Have greener lawns, healthier plants without wast- 
up to one hour — 
Waterboy Automatic shuts off water at time you 


See your 
$9.95 ppd. or $1.00 and 


Silent Sioux Corp., Dept. 23, Orange City, lowa 
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Rilctvauns ene) 


BOOK SHOP 


recommends 


ROSES for PLEASURE 
By Richard Thomson & Helen 


Van Pelt Wilson $5.95 
Everything you need to know about growing 
roses is contained in this easily read, pro- 
fusely illustrated book with 8 gorgeous color 
photographs. Learn how to select roses for 
color, fragrance, ease of culture, adaptabil- 
ity to trying conditions . . . how to plant for 
good effect, propagation and hybridization, 
exhibits and judging. 


The LITTLE BULBS—A Tale of 


Two Gardens 
by Elizabeth Lawrence $4.00 


“Refreshing as a spring rain, entertaining as 
a day at the circus” . . . an apt description 
of this new book by award winning author 
Elizabeth Lawrence. Contains all the facts 
about the cultivation of the little bulbs (daf- 
fodils, irises, lilies, crocuses, etc.) written in a 
charming, enthusiastic manner with a great 
deal of practical knowledge and insight. 

Order one or both books from: 

FLOWER & GARDEN BOOK SHOP 

Dept. 1033, 559 Westport Road 

Kansas City 11, Missouri 


0 Check () Money Order 
Please send me copies of: 

[] ROSES FOR PLEASURE $5.95 

(] THE LITTLE BULBS $4.00 


Enclosed is 


NAME___ 





ADDRESS 





CITY 














ROSES FOR PLEASURE, by Rich- 
ard Thomson and Helen Van Pelt 
Wilson (207 ‘pages, illustrated in full 
color, black and white engravings, and 
line drawings by Leonie Bell; D. Van 
Nostrand Co., Inc., Princeton, N. J., 
$5.95. ) 

This very complete book should 
answer almost any question on roses 
from any part of the country. 

In addition to the up-to-date cul- 
tural information on how to grow 
roses, this book contains excellent his- 
torical material about the ancestry of 
our modern varieties. It is interesting 
reading and will increase one’s ap- 
preciation for the old roses, and for 
the fine lines represented in our mod- 
ern varieties. 

Specific information on soil prep- 
aration and fertilizing; planting; a 
thorough discussion of things that go 
wrong with roses (and what to do 
about them); pruning and winter 
protection; propagating by cuttings, 
layering, budding or seeds; hybridi- 
zing; special considerations for dif- 
ferent climatic zones; places to plant 
roses, and arrangement of rose beds 
—all these are subjects covered by the 
authors in this book. They also give 
you tips on exhibiting your roses. 


THE LITTLE BULBS—A Tale of 
Two Gardens, by Elizabeth Lawrence, 
(240 pages, Criterion Books, Inc., New 
York; $4.00.) 

Whether you are an_ established 
gardener or a_ beginner, Elizabeth 
Lawrence tells you how to grow little 
bulbs the year around. This book is 
so full of fundamental information 
about little bulb cultivation, you could 
use it as a garden guide. 

Chapters on snowdrops and snow- 
flakes, squills and daffodils, colchicums 
and crocuses are complete with names 
of species—common and rare, when 
to plant and expect bloom, and how 
to care for them. Other chapters are 
on hardy cyclamen, wood sorrels, 
irises, lilies and amaryllis. One chap- 
ter is devoted to planting little bulbs 
in pots to be forced for indoor bloom- 
ing. The last chapter is a most im- 
portant one on where to get the little 
bulbs and where to write for more 
information. 

The author compares her little 
bulbs with other gardeners’ over the 
country and includes notes on bloom- 
ing times in other areas and types of 
gardens from a forest garden in Ohio 
to her own small city back yard in 
North Carolina. 


Fewer Weeds .. . Better Gardens 
(Continued from page 40) 


10. Prevent all weed seed produc- 
tion. Most bad garden weeds are 
annuals. They produce tremendous 
numbers of seeds. An average sized 
plant of yellow foxtail may pro- 
duce 6,420 seeds. An average sized 
plant of green foxtail may produce 
34,000 seeds, witch grass 11,400 
seeds, wild buckwheat 11,900 seeds, 
lambsquarter 72,450 seeds, rough 
pigweed 117,400 seeds, small rag- 
weed 3,380 seeds, purslane 52,300 
seeds. It is by producing enormous 
amounts of seed that these annual 
weeds are so successful in main- 
taining themselves. For this reason 
all seed production should be pre- 
vented by shallow, repeated, thor- 
ough cultivation, hoeing or pulling. 


If all seed production is prevented, 
weed control in the garden may be- 
come a much easier task in the 
relatively short time of two or three 
years. Prevent all weeds from going 
to seed throughout the entire sea- 
son. 

11. Use mulch where possible. Re- 
member that under such plants as 
rhubarb, grapes, raspberries, apple 
trees, gooseberries and currants, it 
is possible to use a good mulch. 
Good clean straw is usually pre- 
ferred, but wood shavings, wood 
chips, and lawn clippings can also 
be used. When mulches are used, 
it is advisable to supply nitrogen 
directly to the soil since many of 
these mulching materials have a 
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tendency to “tie up” nitrogen, thus 
affecting the growth of the crop 
plants. Judicious mulching with 
good clean straw can also be used 
in strawberries and in asparagus 
to help relieve the weed problem. 
Occasionally persons mulch car- 
rots, tomatoes, cabbage and other 
plants to help eliminate weeds. 
12. Soil fumigants may be an aid 
in the future. In the future it 
may be possible to treat soils with 
soil fumigating materials which 


will kill many weed seeds directly | 


in the soil. These materials are 
all new, and many have tremen- 
dous possibilities. Although they 
may be expensive at first, remem- 
ber that agricultural chemicals are 


the only materials, that in a rising | 


inflationary economy have con- 
tinually and consistently become 
cheaper in price. Soil fumigation 
materials which are finding their 


way onto the market may have | 
tremendous possibilities for the | 


gardeners of the future. If these 
materials are used two or three 
years in succession, many weed 
seeds will be killed directly in the 
soil. Their full effect on garden 
vegetable production has not as 
yet been completely studied. It ap- 
pears possible, however, that soil 
fumigating materials will have 
much use in the future for garden 
weed control. Only the future holds 
the complete answer as to just 
how effective and how extensive 
these materials will be in elim- 
inating weed seeds from the soil. 
Perhaps they are best applied in 


the fall of the year when the soil | 
temperatures are fairly high. Fur- | 


thermore, a period of from one to 
three weeks must elapse after ap- 
plication until planting is started. 


In a few years these materials may | 
have much application for the | 


home gardener. Certainly any gar- 
dener, whether flower gardener or 
vegetable gardener, will be wise 
to keep in mind these new weed 
killing chemicals. 


rhis dozen “hints” should serve to 


make weed control much easier for 
the average gardener. Weeds — like 
crop plants—need light, moisture, nu- 


trients and living space. If they be- | 


come too numerous, crops suffer and 
smaller yields of inferior products re- 
sult. A stunted, starved product is 


usually low in minerals, vitamins, and 
is unpalatable. 
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OUR 30th ANNIVERSARY SPECIAL 


Aurelion THREE GORGEOUS LILIES ONLY $2.00 


Hybrid 
“Limelight” Here's our gr 


eatest bargain offer — 3 beautiful exotic 


nasturtium-red “Enchantment” (not pictured here) and 


lilies — Speciosum “Crimson Glory,” DeGraaff’s famous 
a \ 


Aurelian Hybrid “Limelight” Strain — a gorgeous trio. 
June to August blooming. We offer one bulb each, full 
flowering size. Shipped only in October, 


(Catalog valu 


e $4.50). Postpaid for only... $2.00 


(FREE with this special, our ‘57 catalog) 
THE WORLD’S FINEST LILY CATALOG 


48 pages profusely illustrated in color, it lists over 175 
fascinating lilies, many new for ‘57. Also 12 kinds of 
Hardy Cyclamen, the finest Hardy Clematis, special Lily 
Food and spray material. Really, it’s a cultural hand- 


book, invalue 
25c, coin or st 


ble to lily lovers. To get your copy, send 
amps, TODAY! 


OLYMPIC HYBRIDS LILY SPECIAL 


See in your own garden the absolute perfection of our. giant 


Olympic Hybrids 


not pictured). They rote the finest. We'll 


mail you in October, three full flowering size 
bulbs, postpaid for only $1.00 


(‘57 


“Crimson 


Cotolog FREE with this offer) 


— Komen BE Mire - Lites 


BOX G * CANBY, OREGON Lily Specialists Since 1927 


Grow and Sell The 
“MAGIC FLOWER PLANTS” 


Have more fun than two- 
barrels of monkeys. Just 
touch the leaves and they 
fold up before your eyes. 

m again in about 15 
minutes. For fun, pleasure 
and profit. Sell for 25¢ 
and up per pliant. Makes 
an ideal gift for the sick 
or flower lover. 1 pkt. 25 
to 35 seeds only 25c¢ coin 
or stamps. 5S pkts. for *t. 
Send your friends a pkt. 
as a gift. 


Only GOO can make a 
Seed grow. 


LIGHTNING SPEED BOOK COMPANY 
P.O. Box 115-F.6.M. Streator, Illinois 


COMPOST 
50c A TON 


EASILY MADE FROM WASTE MATERIAL 


Burkleigh Compost Activator is entirely natural; 
organic. Makes sweet, earthy compost from leaves, 
grass clippings. garden waste, hay, straw, sawdust, 
manures if available. A little does much. Keeps full 
strength until used. 

Send only $1. for enough to activate up to two tons, 
plus complete instructions including “SECRETS OF 
SAWDUST" and special 32-page booklet, "GARDENING 
IN GOD'S WAY.” ORDER BY MAIL TODAY. 
We pay delivery. 

BURKLEIGH CO., Dept. C-13,Towson, Md. 


Experts and Beginners BOTH 
Will Benefit From Membership in 


The American 


(A non-profit organization of 
more than 16,500 members) 


ALL THIS IS YOURS 
TO ENJOY AND PROFIT 
BY AT NO EXTRA COST... 


© Thirty articles (264 pages) on roses and how 
to grow them, written by national authorities 
for the gardener, 20 Color Plates of new roses 
and the famous Proof of the Pudding—candid 
comments on new varieties tested in home 
gardens all over America 

@ Membership includes a membership card 

®@ Subscription to American Rose Magazine 

© Help on personal rose questions 

@ Use of Lending Library of 450 titles 

@ 1957 Guide for Buying Roses 

® Guide for Beginners on Growing Roses 


Rose Society 


The 
1957 
Ametons 
Rose 
Annual 


(Just 
Published) 


1957 Dues only $5.50 — Three years $16.00 


The American Rose 


4048 ROSELEA PLACE @ 


Society, Dept. M 


COLUMBUS 14, OHIO 





FLOWER 
Say ARRANGEMENT 
4¢OF THE MONTH 


Roses 


Are Easy to Arrange 


ee ee 


ee 
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by Mrs. Louis Amer, Ohio 


June brings our gardens roses in 
abundance. 

It was once thought that roses were 
difficult to arrange. But with progress 
both in growing better roses, and ar- 
ranging practices, roses today are one 
of the favorite flowers of arrangers 
everywhere. 

Interest is increased in the individ- 
ual roses if each one is placed to stand 
out clearly and distinctly. The addi- 
tion of foliage from another source 
gives contrast and accents the flowers. 

Cut roses at the partially opened 
bud stage, place stems in deep water, 
and keep in a cool dark place for 
several hours or until you are ready 
to arrange them. Treated in this man- 
ner, they will not only stay fresh for 
a long time, but if left to stand for 
a while will turn a rich brown tone, 
and may be used later in a dried 
bouquet. 

A favorite rose for arranging is 
‘Peace.’ Its stems are firm, and it is 
delightfully lqng lasting. The picture 
shows a simple triangular pattern of 
golden ‘Peace’ roses, with the addition 
of shining mahonia leaves. The leaves 
heighten the focal point by contrast, 
while the brown and yellow alabaster 
tray harmonizes softly, in color and 
texture. 

The stems of the material are se- 
curely held by a needle point holder 
inside a deep copper bowl. The bowl 
of water is easily concealed by the 
leaves, and a green drapery back of 
the flowers amplifies the beauty of 
the design. 


1. ‘Peace’ roses 
2. Mahonia leaves 
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All Around Mid-America 
(Continued from page 13) 

Quite often the first one or two 
blossom clusters of tomatoes on newly 
set transplants fail to set fruit. This 
is often because of the fact that these 
flowers are forming while the nights 
are still cool, and much below the best 
temperature for satisfactory fruit set- 
ting. Spraying the first one or two 
blossom clusters with a fruit-setting 
hormone helps to make these first 
blossom clusters set fruit. Often blos- 
som clusters so-treated develop fruits 
that are seedless. 

Remove excess sucker growth from 
tomato plants as the season progresses. 
The suckers are found developing 
where the main leaves join the main 
stem of the plant. Check the plants 
every few days for sucker growth, and 
at this time tie the plants as needed 
to stout stakes. If a gardener is grow- 
ing one of the bush tomatoes, the 
chore of staking, tieing and pruning 
is unnecessary. The bush type tomatoes 
are most popular in the prairie sections 
of the West. In the higher altitude 
section, the staked varieties are more 
desirable. 

Cultivation is necessary for weed 
control. Indirectly, it serves of aid in 
moisture conservation by eliminating 
these moisture-robbing weeds. Fre- 
quent cultivation also aids in prevent- 
ing the soil from crusting at ground 
level. A mellow, friable condition of 
the soil surface allows for the best 
penetration of rain or irrigation water 





BUILT FOR LONG LIFE 


Here it is—after two years’ 
development—‘‘Little 
Champ,’’ the only rotary 
hand duster designed and 
made in the United States 
for home gardeners. Like 
other Champion sprayers 
and dusters, it’s built to per- 
form and last. Exclusive fea- 
tures, such as spiral agitator 
that fluffs the powder and 
the adjustable feed control 
for every kind of dusting 
without clogging. Two 10- 
in. discharge tube extensions 
included for easy dusting 
under low plants, for reach- 
ing small trees. Only $9.85. 


SEI cae cane rag orn agmn onan pcs san ae acon eee eae 


especially designed and made for 
the home gardener — the NEW 


“LITTLE CHAMP” 


rotary hand duster 








EASIEST to USE for EFFECTIVE DUSTING 


Hold with one hand, turn the crank and a cloud of 
fine dust envelops roses, shrubbery, small trees. 
Use any insecticide or fungicide from teaspoonful 
up to 2-lb. capacity. Entire top comes off for easy 
filling. Because it does the right kind of dusting so 
easily, it’s the ideal aid for better flowers and vege- 
tables. See your garden center or write for literature. 


CHAMPION SPRAYER COMPANY 


Manufacturer of Portable Sprayers and Dusters 
6567 HEINTZ AVE. ° DETROIT 11, MICH. 
Distributorships available—write for details 


SIBERIAN IRIS @ Sample Iris “19° 


Caesar's Brother 


The best dark blue Si- 


berian Iris. 


Its superb 


form won it an Honor- #f 
able Mention from the / 
American Iris Society. 
Ideal for floral arrange- 
ments. FREE catalog. 


(Catalog value $2 or more) 
LABELED AND POSTPAID 
Selected from the best award 
winning varieties. You will 
want more when you receive 
our excellent plants. Order 
TODAY while many won- 
derful kinds are available. 
CATALOG included free 

with order. 


Iris Catalog 10c—Listing over 
450 modern varieties. Many 
shown in color. 


RICHARDS GARDENS 


and water runoff is minimized. Culti- Box F-6S _Plainwell, Michigan 


vation should follow directly after 
it is rains and irrigations to prevent this 
cture crust formation. Deep cultivation de- 
rn of stroys the shallow feeding roots of 
lition garden plants. 
eaves Cultivate by just stirring up the soil 
trast, surface and go no deeper than neces- 
yaster sary. Some gardeners use mulches of 
- and straw, leaves, sawdust or other organic 
materials in place of cultivation and 
— find this highly satisfactory. This 
older method is not practical where furrow 
bowl irrigation is followed, since the mulch 
y the interferes with the flow of water. The 
ck of use of plastics, such as clear or black 
tv of polyethylene, is a new development 
along this line that shows much 
promise. 


How to Use Water 


Boulder, Colorado 
1g 1s 


Give your garden personality with 
LIFETIME PLASTIC MARKERS 


Add smart interest to your garden. Your visitors 
appreciate knowing the right names of your 
plants and flowers without asking. 
Made of durable, heavy, white lastic. Guaran- 
teed weatherproof. Pencil markings stay until 
removed by scouring powder and damp cloth. 
Used by nurserymen, botanical gardens, conser- 
vatories, arboretums and experimental stations. 


SIZES AND STYLES: 


4A" Vertical Stake 

2” x 5” Tee Stake 

6” Vertical Stake 

1” x 2” Horizontal Tie-on Tag. . 

1" x 3” Horizontal Tie-on Tag. . 

a" x 2” Notched Tie-on Tag . 
2" x 8" Tee Stake 


reZTAmMOnOe»p 


18” Galvanized Spring Stee! Stake 
only (for D & E) 


Many gardeners do not make the 
best use of the water they have. Many 
practice daily sprinkling of plants. To 
do a good job, the water must run 


(Please turn to page 59) 
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SAMPLE ASSORTMENT: 


10 Each of A, C, D, F and 5 each of B 
and H, Tie-on wires included $1.00 


eae dee ic 


DEALERS AND JOBBERS: 


Write for full information on ottrac- 
tive counter sales displays. 


MILFORD, MICHIGAN 


Far West: 1864 S. 120th $t., Seattle 88, Wash. 
Canada: 1015 Mt. Pleasant Rd., Teronte 12, Ont. 





A LAWN CHAIR 


by Archie Schulz 


Drawings by Art Olmscheid 


WuatT’s A LAWN without a lawn 
chair? For me it would be something 
incomplete because I’m one gardener 
who appreciates a place to rest after 
hours of fighting crab grass or run- 
ning to keep up with my mechanized 
garden labor savers. 


The chair pictured can be fashioned 
of any inch-dimension wood. Remem- 
ber, of course, that redwood and cedar 
weather best. As a finish, stain or 
paint it. 


Assemble the chair with coated 
nails, or for greater durability use 
screws where it receives the most 
stress—say where arms and legs are 
fastened to the body of the chair. 
Brass screws are best—they weather 
without rusting. 


The arms are 1 x 6 inch pieces, 
3 feet long tapered in to three inches 
wide at the back. The back pieces 
are five inches wide at the top, tapered 
to three inches at the base, and are 
spaced one inch apart. The curve 
may be cut in to the top after the 
back is assembled. 
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for several hours in one place. De- 
pending on soil and various other fac- 
tors, one should apply approximately 
the equivalent of an inch of rain at 
each irrigation. When the water has 
been applied thoroughly in one area, 
it is time to move the sprinkler to 
another location. Probably it will not 
be possible to water the entire garden 
by this method in one day, so it is 
desirable to set up a certain routine. 
Much water is wastéd by sprinkling 
and most garden plants benefit very 
little from such a practice. If the 
equivalent of an inch of water is ap- 
plied in one spot at one time, the 
water penetrates the soil several 
inches. Most garden plant root systems 
reach into the soil several inches, and 
some plants go as deeply as several 
feet in search of moisture. If thorough 
watering is practiced, it is necessary 
only at five to ten day intervals, de- 
pending on soil type and other factors. 

If overhead irrigation is used, it is 
best to water early in the day rather 
than towards evening. That gives a 
chance for leaves to dry off before the 
cool of the night sets in. Damp foliage 
invites the attack of disease organisms. 


Garden Hygiene 

Do everything possible in the garden 
to avoid trouble from diseases and 
insects. If new plants are brought in, 
make sure they are healthy. If you 
suspect something wrong, quarantine 
them by growing them in some iso- 
lated spot. Be alert to any possible 
diseases and insects on plants in the 
neighborhood that may spread to your 
own garden. Keep the suspected plants 
sprayed or dusted to reduce the chance 
of their entry onto your own plants. 
Have a good supply of fungicides and 
insecticides available at all times. Two 
insecticides, DDT and Malathion, 
will serve as effective general purpose 
insecticides for the control of many 


for 
Mid-America 


Our new catalog describes the world’s largest selection of hardy 
garden lilies, especially suited for mid-western and northern 
climates. Illustrated in color and black and white, it is filled 


with cultural information and suggestions on variety selection. 
Personal service and quality are our tradition. 


Write for free illustrated catalog! 


Sandy Best, Greenock Farms, ve». c. 


Georgetown, Ontario, Canada 


IRIS 


The best from the west 
Price list on request 


BROOKSIDE GARDENS 


Route 4 Walla Walla, Wash. 


SPECIALISTS IN PERENNIALS 


SEEDS — PLANTS — BULBS 


Potted perennials and shrubs. Irises. Rare house 
plants. Sow seeds of perennials now. 


Ask for interesting illustrated catalog. 


PEARCE SEED COMPANY 


Dept. V8 Moorestown, N. J. 


FLOWER & GARDEN Magazine —the perfect gift. 
] year for $3.00. 559 Westport Road, Kansas City 1], Mo. 


RANCH TYPE IRISES FOR MODERN HOMES 


You'll like these very early dwarf iris, 4 to ten inches tall, in a riot of colors, and the 
A equally colorful intermediates, which are from ten inches to two feet high, and bloom right 
after the dwarfs. Both groups are earlier than most iris. 


Make your selection from either the dwarf group or the intermediate, or a combination from both groups. 
From the lists below select $6.00 for $3.95, $12 worth for $7.00, or the entire thirty-two varieties for $15.00. 


All. postpaid. 


APRIL men. 


Two tones of biue. 
...Bright yellow. 


PROMISE 

SKY PATCH... 

Or write for free catalogue of 1,000 named varieties 
of bearded iris. 


CARDINAL IRIS GARDENS 


INTERMEDIATE 


ebteoting blue bicolor. 
Reb ae white. 


AUGUST WAVES 
an QUEEN 


Blue and yellow. 
am and olive-green. 
Reblooming Rare 

White, biue stitching. 
Clear blue. 

White rebloomer. 

Wine and garnet red. 
White, —_ grote spot. 
ae ur yellow. 

---Lobelia blue. 

‘ Pp purple. 

-Rich brown-purple. 

ight chrome yellow. 


Hamilton, Indiana 


“AY GARDEN MARKERS son *ehes 


kinds of insects. 

If grasshoppers threaten, spray the 
garden and surrounding areas with 
Aldrin or Dieldrin. 

There are a number of good fungi- 
cides on the market. Bordeaux mix- 
ture and sulfur are two good old-time 
remedies for many plant diseases. 
Ferbam is a good all-purpose fungi- 
cide; Mildex is excellent in controlling 
mildews; and some of the new anti- 
biotics are excelient for the control of a we 1 
bacterial i eal ie fire-blight 10% to all above prices if west of Miss. River. 

el he ia, Everlasting Label Co., Box 693, Paw Paw, Mich. 
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Name Piates Galvanized Steel '* “stinderds “"* 
9 DIFFERENT STYLES 


A—12 inch hair pin type 
B— 7 inch plant label 
C—10 inch Garden Marker 
D— 3 inch Swing label 20 for $ 1.00: 100 for $ 3.00 
E—114 inch Rose Marker.. . 12 for $ 1.00; 100 for $ 5.50 
F—20 inch Display double, like E 10 for $ 1.00; 100 for $ 7.50 
G—21 inch Single wire 25 for $ 1.50; 100 for § 5.75 
H— 6 inch Pot label... . 30 for $ 1.00; 100 for $ 2.50 
J— 4 in. for African Violets 100 for $ 1.00; 1000 for $ 6.00 


TRIAL KIT to acquaint new customers with our markers 
and labels we prepay THREE each of A, C, D, E, H, and 
20 B, together with a weatherproof pencil all for $1.00. Add 


We prepay east of the Miss. 
river—10% additional west 
18 for $ 1.00; 100 for $ 4.00 
.. 80 for $ 1.00; 1000 for $10.00 
15 for $ 1.00; 100 for $ 4.50 





RATE 40 cents per word. Minimum order accepted in the CLASSIFIED SECTION—$8.00 per issue. 
Initials, street address, city, state counted. 


headings $1.50 extra. 


CLASSIFIED 


| Special 
Post office zone number will not be 


charged for. Closing date 12th of 2nd preceding month. Terms: CASH WITH ORDER. Address: FLOWER & 
GARDEN, Classified Dept., 559 Westport Road, Kansas City 11, Missouri. 


AFRICAN VIOLETS 


AFRICAN VIOLET SEED: Mixture from 50 named 
varieties. 300 seed with planting instructions for 
$1.00. Mrs. Paul Myers, 4725 E. 35th Sc., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

AFRICAN VIOLETS. Plants, rooted-curtings, leaves. 
Send stamp for new 1957 list. Krogman's Violetry, 
1365 South 125th, Milwaukee 14, Wis. 
RECESSIVE YELLOWS, etc. Rooted leaves—radiated 
to produce newest varieties. 7 varieties $3.00 post- 
paid. F. Elderkin, 2552 Broadway, Toledo 9, Ohio. 
AMERICA’S FINEST AFRICAN VIOLETS. Free 
catalog on request. Fischer Greenhouses, Dept. G., 
Linwood, N. J. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


BE A LANDSCAPE CONTRACTOR. Make $20 
to $60 a day. Start with smaller projects and work 
into larger jobs. We show you how. Easy-to-follow 
Home Study Course. Write for Free Book. National 
Landscape Lestiante, Dept. DC-67, 310 S. Robert- 
son Blvd., Los Angeles 48, Calif. 


LEARN FLOWER ARRANGEMENT & FLORIS- 
TRY. Start your own business, part or full time. 
Many good paying positions open. Earn while 
learning. Send for Free Book. National Landscape 
Institute, Studio DC-67, 310 S. Robertson Blvd., 
Los Angeles 48. Calif. Deke 
GROW ORCHIDS AT HOME — profitable — fas- 
cimating. Year ‘round, Maine to California. No 
Greenhouse. Successful home grower shows you how 
to provide proper temperature and air conditions in 
any well lighted room. Full details and real Orchid 
Seeds Free. Orchidland, 100 So. Vermont, Los 
Angeles 4. 


ORCHIDS, GROW THEM FOR PROFIT and pleas- 
ure. No Greenhouse. Carefully selected varieties of 
Cymbidiums and Cartleyas, etc. We show you how. 
. J. M. Tropical Acres, 27425 Winding Way, 
Malibu, Calif. 
“HOME BUSINESS DIGEST” has Sparetime money- 
making income, opportunities galore. Sample copy 
25c. Joseph Donovan, 79-G Greenbelt Lane, Levit- 
town, N. Y. 











CACTUS 
CACTUS AND SUCCULENTS, highest quality, 
nursery grown, several hundred kinds, many new, 
in our 1957 illustrated catalog. 10c please. Gates 
Cactus, Inc., Box 247-F, Corona, Calif. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS—EXHIBITIONS, SPOONS, 
Spiders, Buttons; in fuschia, orchid, purple, lavender, 
yellow, white, gold, amber, mahogany, pink, rose, red, 
50 plants $3.00. Wesley Montford, Washington St., 
Chattahoochee, Fla. 


HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS, BEAUTIFUL col- 
lection of hardy Mums, Large Flowering, Inter- 
mediate, Pompon, Button, Cushion. Each collection 
made up from 90 named varieties. No. 

plants, surplus from our regular trade. | 
Guaranteed, 18 healthy plants—only $2.00 postpaid 
when wanted. Elm Tree Perennial Farm, Southing- 
ton, Connecticut. 


COOKING WITH FLOWERS 


PUT FUN AND BEAUTY into meals with flowers! 
“Food ‘n Flowers’ gives recipes and new ideas. 
Illustrated book 50c plus Sc postage. Kay Kennedy, 
2018 Burns, Detroit 14, Mich. 


DAYLILIES 


WINNING DAYLILIES: August Orange, Festival, 
Gaiety, Hearthfire, Mykawa and Taruga, $4.50 
value only $3.00 postpaid. Extensive collections 
ili Irises, Poppies, Tree Peonies. Catalog. 

. Box M. Arvista Gardens, Battle Creek, 


DAYLILIES — IRIS — HOSTAS — PEONIES. 
Our Garden Book of latest varieties free on request. 
Special Offer to new customers and a free daylily 
will be included in every order we receive. Local 
customers can come to our gardens and see the 
newest daylilies in bloom in our display beds. We 
also carry a very large selection of Chrysanthemums 
for the local trade. Visitors are always welcome. 
Shoemakers Gardens, 8134 W. 78th St., Overland 
Park, Kansas. Phone Nlagara 2-2552. 


DELPHINIUMS 


WRITE FOR FREE DELPHINIUM and Mum 
descriptive list and price folder. Klein's Greenhouse, 
Box 84, North Salem, Ind. 


FLOWER ARRANGERS SUPPLIES 


CAREFULLY SELECTED EQUIPMENT for flower 
arrangement and corsages at lowest prices. Free 
illustrated catalog. Dorothy Biddle Service. MA-6, 
Hawthorne, N. Y. 


GERANIUMS 


237 CHOICE ZONAL GERANIUMS. Novelties. 
Dwarfs. Fancy-Leaved. Catalog 10c Holmes * 
Miller, 280 West Portola Avenue, Los Altos, Calif. 


SPECIAL OFFER: 10 Double or Single Zonals; 
Ivyleaved; 8 Scentedleaved; 6 Unusual, Rare; 6 
Fancyleaved; 6 Lady Washington. 

half any two $3.00 postpaid. Strong 
each different. Catalog 10c. Cook's 
Nursery, Sterling, Kansas. 


TWELVE ASSORTED ZONALS, Fancy leaf, Pansy. 
Ivy leaf, Pelargonium geraniums. Hardy English Ivy. 
Assorted early hardy mums. 12—$2.00; 24—$3.00 
postpaid. Instruction & fertilizer included. Jack Haase 
Greenhouses, Pekin, Ill 


GERANIUMS — ROOTED, NAMED VARIETIES. 
3 for $1.00, 8 for $2.00. Postpaid. Guaranteed. 
Instructions. U-Pot, Box 33, Malibu, Calif. 





Geranium 


GLADIOLUS 


IT IS NOT TOO LATE to plant Gladiolus. New 
introductions. All Americas, ruffled and miniatures. 
Catalog on request. Woodside Gladiolus Gardens, 
Webster. N. Y. 


HEMEROCALLIS-IRIS 


CHOICE COLLECTION IRIS, Daylilies, Peonies. 
Fine big plants for Midwest gardens, hardy. Bar- 
gains. Hybrid seed from choice crosses made scientif- 
ically, Iris, Daylilies, Catalog. Clevenger’s Garden, 
Box X, Kirksville, Mo. 


MALLOW OR HARDY HIBISCUS Annie J. 
Hemming Pat. 835. Beautiful red flower, dark green 
foliage. $2.50 each. Eastern Shore Nurseries, Inc., 
Box 743, Eaton, Md. 


HOUSE PLANTS 


HOUSE PLANT SPECIALISTS. 1,000 rare plants. 
Begonias, geraniums described in illustrated catalog, 
ae Logee’s Greenhouses, Dept. FM, Danielson, 
onn. 


1,000 IRIS VARIETIES, tall, intermediate, dwarfs; 
many rare bargains; hardy midwest grown; free 
catalog. Cardinal Iris Gardens, Hamilton, Ind. 


SUPERIOR OREGON RHIZOMES. New varieties, 

Satisfaction guaranteed. Catalog on request. Kather. 

_— Gardens, 3563 Jacksonville Hwy., Medford, 
re. 


St A a Sa 
10 GORGEOUS MODERN GIANT IRISES—Save 
one-half ($8.00 Value)—$3.95 postpaid. Labeled. 
No COD. Blue Ribbon Iris Gardens, 55th §, 
LaGrange, IIl. ’ 


Pecan te estas tig tiereesinsihenniar aging tio iaseseseniisiiecn 
15 VARIETIES BEAUTIFUL IRIS $2.00, 9 Vari. 
eties Hemerocallis $2.00. Labeled Sc per plant extra, 
Catalog Free. L. Freudenburg, Battle Creek, Nebr. 


IRIS SURPLUS SALE—Any 15° $2.95. All 25 
$4.50 postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Advance 
Guard, Alba Superba, Arab i Arctic, Blue 
re, Caroline Burr, China Maid, Cloth of 
Gold, Easter Morn, Gypsy King, Katherine Fay, 
Master Charles, Mt. Sky, Naranja, Ola Kala, Old 
Lace, Purissima, Sharkskin, Sheriffa, Snow Flurry, 
Sleepy Hollow, Sungold, White Goddess, White 
Wedgewood, Wm. Setchell. Free Iris and Daylily 
Catalog. Many Bargains Offered. Pilley’s Gardens, 
Route 3, Box 263, Escondido, Calif. 


SURPLUS IRIS SALE—25 different, field grown, 
tall bearded Iris, labeled and postpaid, $3.50. Free 
list. Cedar Lake Iris Gardens, Colville, Wash. 





LAWN GRASS 


CERTIFIED MEYER (Z-52) or Certified Emerald 
Zoysia. Enough to plant 2,000 square feet $15.00 
ager Nordan’s Grass Farms, Dept. F, Abbe. 
ville, Ala. 


MUSHROOMS 


SPAWN (“SEED’’) PLUS NEWEST manureless 
growing methods; marketing “how-to, $1.00. Free 
rey gladly. Luxgard, 641 South 19th, Newark 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


Fast, easy big demand! 
fed. self-addressed envelope. Babygay, 
47, Ind. 


SEW APRONS AT HOME for stores. 


Easy, profit. 
able home self-employment. Write: Adco, Bastrop, 
Louisiana. 


SELL FINE FABRICS. Skirt and dress lengths, also 
by the yard. Get yours at Wholesale. Write Dept. 
FG, Box 24, Norwalk, Conn. 


ORCHIDS 


Free growing instructions included. Fas- 
cinating orchid booklet 50c. Price list free. Samuel 
resner, Box 4550-J, Coral Gables, Fla. 


SEMPERVIVUMS 


COLORFUL HEN AND CHICKS. 12 varieties. 
Labeled prepaid, $3.00. Over 100 different vari- 
eties. “Make a Hobby of Hardy Sempervivums.” 


MacPherson Gardens, 2920 Starr, Toledo 5, Ohio. 


TREES & SHRUBS 


BABY EVERGREENS, SEEDS, SEEDLINGS, orna- 
mentals and Xmas tree stock. Azaleas, Rhododen- 
drons, Flowering shrub. Blueberries. Catalog Free. 
Girard Bros. Nursery, Geneva, Ohio. 


VIOLETS 


. Baker's Dozen... 


; 6 Lovlianas, purple, very f 
; 3 Rochelles, vivid pink; Free Plant; $4.00 
= id. Vi i Farm, 1211 Monte Vista, 
ista, Calif. 


WATER LILIES 


FREE—WATER LILY CATALOG. Complete list- 
ings and planting instructions. How to build pools. 
Winter care of Tropicals explained. Closed Sundays. 
Van Ness Water Gardens, Rt. No. 1, Dept. MT, 


WILDFLOWERS 


WILDFLOWERS AND FERNS, co brighten a shady 
nook. Send today for Free catalog. Wake Robio 
Farm, R. D. No. 1, Home, Pa. 
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(Continued from page 59) 

on apples, pears, and mountain ash. 
Prevention is much more successful 
than cure, so do everything possible 
to avoid disease infections and insect 
infestations. When using sprays or 
dusts, read labels carefully and apply 
according to directions. Do a thorough 
job of applying insecticides or fungi- 
cides and repeat the applications as 
long as necessary. 


Season of Perennials; 
Grooming the Garden 


THE THRILL 
that comes with 
spring has passed 
throughout this 
area, and the 
southern states happy gardener 
of Mid-America can now devote 
eS H. Rucker his time to main- 
Rietes taining a succes- 
Technological College sion of blooms 

throughout the 
summer. The excitement of seeing 
continued production of lush growth 
by many plants can still be enjoyed, 
as this will not slow to any great de- 
gree until late June. 

Lawns: The grass has been grow- 
ing very actively and frequent mow- 
ing has been necessary, because of the 
heavy feeding in April, which also 
killed many of the pestiferous weeds 
that were present. Feed very lightly— 
one pound of nitrogen per 1,000 
square feet of area—every 30 days to 
maintain dark green color and vigor- 
ous growth. Water management is per- 
haps the most important lawn chore 
during the summer. Thorough soak- 
ings are recommended and this means 
about one inch of water applied at 
each watering. Water should be ap- 
plied only as needed by the grass, to 
prevent water logging the soil. Many 
factors govern the frequency of water- 
ing—type of soil, kind of grass, analy- 
sis of water (salts content), and cli- 
mate. Generally speaking, in garden 
loam soils of good depth and under 
normal climatic conditions (no rain), 
water applied every 18 to 22 
will be frequent enough. This does 
not mean superficial watering such 
as spraying with a hose. Remember, 
though, this will demand regular 
grooming of the lawn—very regular 
and frequent mowing. The results 
are more than worth the time and 
effort involved. One of the best ele- 


days 
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ments of landscape design is the large 
expanse of unbroken lawn areas that 
are well maintained. Management is 
the most important factor in insuring 
good turf. A good lawn is also im- 
portant from the standpoint of 
economy—a well-grassed area will cut 
down expensive maintenance (house 
cleaning) inside the house, as well 
as prolong the life of floors and 
carpets. 

Roses: The everblooming habit that 
is such a desirable attribute of our 
modern roses insures succession of 
bloom from the rose garden. Light 
feedings and thorough watering will 
keep this parade passing in review. 
Mulches should be put in place this 
month to keep the roots cool and 
prevent unnecessary loss of moisture. 
If you sacrificed bloom or forced 
bloom for exhibiting at the spring 
shows, give these plants an opportunity 
to rest and recover. In cutting blooms 
during this period, be careful to re- 
move stems no longer than necessary. 
Loss of foliage from any source 
weakens the plant through loss of its 
food making organs—the leaves. 


Ripening of Bulbs 
Bulbs: Even though the bright dis- 
play of blooms is just a happy memory 
now, the foliage of spring-flowering 
bulbs should not be removed yet. 


I had a pretty blue strawberry jar 
and nothing to grow in it. I filled it 
with vermiculite and put an African 
violet leaf in each of the little open- 
ings. You should see all of my new 
African violet plants growing in that 
little jar. 

Mrs. R. P. Nienhueser, 


Missouri 


Editor’s note: If you have a JUST FOR 
FUN trick, send it to us. We will pay a 
dollar for every idea published. These 
ideas cannot be acknowledged or re- 
turned. 


When the bulb has stored enough food 
for next year’s growth, the foliage 
will begin to turn yellow. This is the 
signal to remove foliage, but it is 
better still if the foliage remains until 
it is completely “dried off,” and then 
removed. There is still time to plant 
gladiolus corms throughout this area. 
Plantings at ten-day intervals will in- 
sure a succession of bloom. Plant in 
open sunny locations, in well-drained 
soil, and feed with any good fertilizer 
(but keep it away from direct contact 
with the corms). Be sure to give plenty 
of water when the buds are forming, 
and leave from three to four leaves 
when cutting, in order for the corms 
to mature completely. Thrips are 
about the only serious insects that 
prey on the gladiolus, but they can be 
controlled by using DDT in a regular 
program. 

Perennials: A summer perennial! 
that reaches its height of bloom during 
June is the daylily (hemerocallis). 
Many gardeners use this large group 
of plants as ground covers to prevent 
erosion. They provide a vast array of 
colors from early April until late sum- 
mer. They adapt themselves well 
under varying cultural conditions, 
growing well in any good garden soil 
and tolerating little or a lot of wate: 
and full sun or partial shade. 

Daylily Meetings 
preference seems to be 
moisture, warm tempera- 
tures, and deep loamy soil. Many 
newer varieties are beginning to rival 
the delicate shades of the iris for sheer 
beauty. The American Hemerocallis 
Society will meet this month in Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, on June 20-22. This meet- 
ing is in our area, so take this op- 
portunity to visit a national conven- 
tion. All newer varieties, and many 
of the old favorites, are on display 
for this meeting. This group is ex- 
cellent in perennial borders and com- 
bines well with many plants. Even 
the searing heat of late June fails to 
damage the blooms of the daylily 
when other blossoms blast or fade 
rapidly. 

Many perennials have produced 
their first and heaviest crop of flowers. 
Flower stalks should be pruned away 
to prevent formation of seeds and to 
encourage new growth and flowers. 
Carefully remove the blooms down to 
the first bud on the stem. This will 
stimulate this bud into growth. If a 
careful program of this kind is carried 
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BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 
by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution, and 
beautifully designed books. All subjects welcomed. 
Write, or send your MS directly. 

GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten. MR. THOMAS 489 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Modern 


Tall Bearded | R I * 


We offer 360 of the best and newest varieties— 
only those which are hardy and are dependable 
bloomers. Write for our free descriptive catalog, 
illustrated in color. 

CHERRY HILL IRIS GARDENS 
ROUTE 212, PLEASANT VALLEY, BUCKS CO., PA. 


VT MAA LL 


Learn to make Professional corsages, ar- 
rangements, wedding and funeral designs. 
Study and earn your diploma at home. 
Unusual spare or full time money mak- 

bby. Send for 
FREE BOOKLET “Opportunities tn 


ing Ke or ho 


Floristry.” 
NATIONAL LANDSCAPE INSTITUTE 


Studio D-67-A 310 S. Robertson Bivd. 


Los Angeles 48, California 


MOSQUITO 


REPELUEN: 
us 


MODERN BEARDED IRIS 
and DAYLILIES 


* Send 25c¢ for our Hybridizers 
Catalog and Handbook. 


TELL’S GARDENS, 691 East 8th North 
rovo, Utah 


People 60 to 80: 


. . . MAY WE HAVE 
YOUR PERMISSION 


.. . to tell you how you can still apply 
for a $1000 life insurance policy to 
help take care of final expenses with- 
out burdening your family? 


You can handle the entire transac- 
tion by mail with OLD AMERICAN 
of KANSAS CITY. No obligation of 
any kind. No one will call on you! 


Write today for full information. 
Simply mail postcard or letter 
(giving age) to Old American Insur- 
ance Co., 1 West 9th, Dept. L695M, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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out, many perennials will continue 
spasmodic blooming until late sum- 
mer. 


Two important perennial flowers in 
our area are the irises and chrysanthe- 
mums. The iris has finished flowering 
in most of our area. Remove the 
flower stalks as the flowers fade, both 
for neatness in the garden and to re- 
duce the using up of plant food that 
could be stored in the rhizomes. De- 
cide now on the varieties you will 
plant next month and get the soil 
preparations made. If you have hy- 
bridized any, be certain they are tag- 
ged and cared for until the seeds are 
ripe, which is usually September in 
our area. 

Chrysanthemums should be planted 
this month to give the plants suf- 
ficient time for growth before bud 
setting, which starts in August. The 
soil preference is sandy loam with a 
liberal addition of peat moss worked 
into a good depth. Organic matter 
in the form of well-rotted manures 
or compost will help the soil for these 
plants. Better plants usually come 
from cuttings; however, division of 
clumps is resorted to by many garden- 
ers. Clumps should be separated each 
year to keep the plants vigorous and 
strong. Spacing depends upon the use 
and growth habit of individual 
varieties. If kept low as border plant- 
ings, they can be spaced as closely as 
six inches. If used for background 
plants, spacing can be further apart. 
Cover with newspaper or thin cloth 
after planting until the young plants 
are well established. Make sure they 
are thoroughly watered at time of 
planting. Clean maintenance and fre- 
quent dusting with sulfur will keep 
perennial borders healthy. 


Vegetables: Regular cultivation 
during June to keep plants actively 
growing is the main task now. Vege- 
tables must be kept growing to im- 
prove their food qualities. Stunted 
growth will cause toughness, bitter- 
ness and lack of flavor. Frequent 
watering is urged, also. 


Keep Flowers Picked 


Annuals: All of the annuals should 
come into full production early this 
month and continue their display. En- 
courage them to continue flowering 
by keeping faded flowers removed, by 
light feeding and frequent watering. 
Red spiders will be the chief pest for 
most annuals during the summer. They 


can be easily controlled by syringing 
with a stiff stream of water or the use 
of Aramite or Malathion. Next year 
be on the lookout for a beautiful new 
pink petunia — ‘Maytime’ —a clear 
pink with an iridescent glow, and 
‘Lavender Lace,’ a real beauty in 
frilly lavender. These are two new 
ones to be introduced in 1958, and 
they are gorgeous. There is also 
a yellow petunia on the way with 
only a few more tests to perfect it, ] 
have seen pictures of these three, and 
they give us much to look forward to 
in the way of things to come. 


For lots of color and flowers for 
cutting, make successive plantings of 
zinnias. Quick growing, easy, colorful 
—what more can you ask? And re. 
member, the zinnia has also become 
very glamorous! 


Miscellaneous: Keep up a rigid 
program of summer spraying and dust- 
ing to keep ahead of the insects and 
disease problems. Warm days and 
nights, with moisture from watering, 
make conditions ideal for fungus 
disease growth. Be continually on the 
alert, and take action at the first 
signs of infestation. Check trees and 
shrubs for damaged or dead wood, 
and remove as found. A little cor- 
rective pruning throughout the season 
is good insurance against infestation. 
Seasonal pruning tends to keep plants 
groomed and shaped and confined 
to their space. 


June maintenance really consists of 
keeping the garden well watered and 
groomed. The labor that makes the 
real success in the garden should have 
been done months ago. Most of this 
area has favorable weather for out- 
door garden festivities from five to 
six months during the year. 


Weather: I have written several 
times about the effect of certain 
weather conditions. Old Man Winter 
really took one last punch at gardeners 
in this area. Many plants are still reel- 
ing from the punch, and freeze dam- 
age to parts of the plants will still be 
evident late in the summer. Usually 
the bark darkens and the tissue dies, 
causing a deterioration of the bark, 
and in some cases, even the growing 
cambium is killed. These damaged 
tissues will have to be cleaned and 
painted to give the plant a chance 
for recovery. One thing certain, the 
late freeze did break the rest period 
of all plants, which stimulates more 
active growth. # 
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HIGH GRADE —LOW PRICE 3 BENCHER. You never 
thought you could get an 11’2” by 13’6” 
greenhouse to stand on your base, delivered 
to you, including door, vent and all glass, not 
pre-cut but pre-fabricated, for so little! Red- 
wood $225. Penta-Fir $250. All glass best 
American, made of highest quality. Wide 
enough for three benches, strong enough for 
hanging baskets. Other sizes, lean-to and free- 
standing. Frank Sturdy, Greenhouse Builder, 
141 La Cuesta, Santa Cruz, Calif. 


A PERFECT GIFT for the home. This sign has 
a solid black background on which name, 
address or other wording is engraved in white 
letters on both sides. Easily read in 114” 
letters on 2144” x 1714” blank per line and 
is guaranteed weatherproof. No paint is used. 
18 letters per line. Bracket is made of 
wrought Aluminum. 1 Line, $4.45; 1 line 
and No., $5.45; 2 Lines, $6.45; 2 Lines and 
No., $7.45; 3 Lines, $8.45; 3 Lines and No., 
$9.45; Aluminum Post and Lamp, $32.00. 
No C.O.D.’s. Postpaid. Please Print. Beauty 
Marker, Dept. FG, 605 La Fayette St., 
Aurora, Illinois. 


First Aid for Trees 

(Continued from page 44) 

Other Injuries 
Hail can be very injurious to bark 
on small branches. See photograph 6. 
Because the injuries are small and 
quite numerous, there isn’t much you 
can do to treat them. The best pro- 
cedure is to remove the most severely 
injured branches. Those with only a 
few hail marks will produce new bark. 
Lawn mowers and other equipment 
can cause much injury to trees. (See 
photograph 7.) Spread of disease in 
the injury can be eliminated and rapid 
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ORDINARY BECKS 


POT GROWN ZOYSIA IS BETTER. Beck’s pot- 
grown Meyer Z-52 Zoysia plants are far 
superior to cut plugs. The sturdy, uncut root 
system comes to you growing in rich soil, peat 
moss and long-lasting plant food that feeds 
the Zoysia all year long. These prefertilized 
plants grow better, spread faster, yet cost no 
more. Start your lawn this easier way. (Use 
matrella in South.) 100 plants cover 150 sq. 
ft.—$9.95 f.0.b. ORDER TODAY for max- 
imum growth this season. Beck’s Zoysia Co., 
835 College St., Auburn 3, Alabama. 


REAL ADDING MACHINE ONLY $2.95. Only ma 
chine of its size and price that counts up to 
999,999,999. Adds, subtracts, multiplies, di- 
vides. Ideal for business, home students, tax 
work. Send name and address, pay postman 
only $2.95 plus postage, if check or M.O. 
with order we pay postage. Beautiful leather- 
ette case at no extra cost! Money back in 10 
days it not delighted. Agents wanted. 
Calculator Machine Co. (Mfgrs.), Box 126, 
Dept. WM-57, Huntington Valley, Pa. 


healing will occur if you shape the 
wound and apply tree paint imme- 
diately after the injury occurs. 

Reduce Chance of Future 

Damage 

Corrective pruning while trees are 
small will help eliminate much of 
the storm damage that frequently 
occurs in large trees. There are two 
basic considerations to keep in mind 
when pruning small trees. First, a 
tree with a single leader is going to 
be much more durable than one with 
two or three leaders of similar size. 
Second, the greater the angle between 


7 IRIS IN 7 GLORIOUS “RAINBOW” COLORS. Save 
52% on hardy, easy-grown Iris! These fav- 
orite perennials grow lovelier each year! 1 
each red, white, purple, yellow, pink, blue and 
multicolored. All 7 unlabeled and ppd. in 
U.S., only $2.00 (no c.o.d.). Order now, 
offer ends August Ist! Big new color catalog 
of Peonies, Iris and Daylilies Free with order. 
Or send 25c for catalog and Free Dwarf Iris. 
Write today to Gilbert H. Wild & Son, Dept. 
FAG-67, Sarcoxie, Missouri. 


FLOWER LOVERS! You, too, can make lovely 
flower arrangements with Blue Ribbon Flow- 
er Holders and Vase Stands! Flower Holders 
(hair-pin type) non-rusting, hold large or 
small stems at any angle. If not available 
locally send us $2.25 for a holder large 
enough for a dinner table decoration, and 
$1.50 for two Vase Stands. Write for special 
offer to garden clubs. Blue Ribbon Flower 
Holder Co., Dept. KC, Box 214, Cuyahoga 
Falls, Ohio. 


the branch and main trunk, the 
stronger the connection will be. This 
is one reason why a pin oak with its 
almost horizontal branches is resistant 
to storm damage. 

If you have an older tree with 
several main leaders, they should be 
cabled together. Then the weight of 
the leaders will help support each 
other. Cabling is a job for a profes- 
sional. 

On older trees the removal of 
branches which grow away from the 
main shape of the tree will reduce 
chance of damage. 
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A couple of months ago I said I 
always approached spring with the 
full expectation that we would have 
a year of ample moisture. Well, locally 
at least, in the first few months we 
had double what we recéived in 56. 
So we came through the spring in 
pretty good shape. Maybe the summer 
will bring the needed weekly shower. 

e 
This completes our first half 
year. Some of you may recall in 
early issues I suggested supporting 


our advertisers . .. that it would 
help make better issues. 


You have responded. For the 
fall mumbers we already have 
many requests for four color pages 
from advertisers. That means ad- 
ditional color inside the book as 
well as on the covers. 


In our section it is considered 
“smart gardening” to have sweet corn 
by the Fourth of July. We don’t make 
it too often, but this year it looks 
promising. Don’t forget that a late 
planting will bring luscious eating this 
fall. Figure about your earliest frost 
and plant a variety that will have time 
to mature before then. You will find 
corn with maturity dates ranging from 
65 to 95 days. 

The U. S. Department of 
Agriculture has worked out charts 
showing the average last as well 
as the first killing frosts for vari- 
ous sections of the country. 
AVERAGES can be misleading, 
of course. It always reminds me of 
the old story of the man drown- 
ing in the lake that averaged only 
two feet deep. 

e 


It is always fascinating to watch the 
darting, fluttering bats as they come 
out at dusk in late spring and early 
summer evenings. Their diet consists 
almost wholly of insects, with a wing 
spread of % inch down to ¥% inch. 
They will eat about half their body 
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weight nightly, or % to 34 ounces of 
beetles, winged ants, moths, caddis 
flies and even house flies. 

Bats are really fascinating creatures. 
While feared by some, they are harm- 
less unless you might catch one and 
it would bite you trying to defend it- 
self. They are the only flying mam- 
mals. However, they have fur rather 
than feathers. They bear one or two 
young just about this time of year. 
The mother carries them with her on 
her flights until they are about half 
grown. Then she parks them. At 2/2 
months they are fully grown. 

Bats have rather poor eyesight. That 
is not the reason, though, why they 
don’t bother with insects less than Y% 
of an inch in size. It is all a matter 
of wave length. Bats in flight send 
out supersonic cries at 48,000 cycles— 
above the range of human ear recep- 
tion. These cries are given 30 per 
second. Approaching an insect in the 
air, these cries are increased to 50 
per second. The sound waves striking 
an object are reflected backwards, 
guiding the bat to its meal. So an in- 
sect smaller than the wave length of 
the bats cries does not echo back. 

The two most common bats in our 
area are the Big Brown Bat and the 
Little Brown Bat. One of the dis- 
tinguishing differences is, the former 


Pardon me—I don’t want to eggs-pose my 
ignorance, but did somebody make a wise- 
crack? 


a 


have 32 teeth and the Little Brown 
Bats have 38 teeth. If you are one of 
those persons who just must know the 
name of every flower, animal, etc., just 
count the teeth of the bats as thev go 
flitting about in the evening twilight. 
Remember, it is 32 teeth for the Big 
Brown Bats and 38 for the Little 
Brown Bats. 
. 


Now that we have the “bats out of 
our belfry” lets look after our ever- 
bearing strawberries. As soon as the 
first crop is over, fertilize them well 
with a complete plant food. A 5-10-5, 
(5 per cent nitrogen, 10 per cent 
phosphate and 5 per cent potash), 
at the rate of two pounds per hundred 
square feet. 


While you can get berries from 
a bed for several years, the most 
fruit will be obtained if you start 
a new bed every couple of years. 
If you are not too far north, you 
can do well by putting out a bed 
this fall, and they will bear next 
year. 


Maybe you can profit from my mis- 
take. I had an excellent bed that bore 
prolifically. In starting another bed 
I moved it to an area that had been 
limed. This year I’ve moved them 
back to the unlimed area, and they 
immediately showed their apprecia- 
tion. 

~ 

While most plants will tolerate con- 
siderable variation in soils, strawberries 
like a soil of about pH 6. I tried 
rhubarb several times without success, 
until I placed it in the same mildly 
acid soil as where the strawberries do 
the best. 

a 
If you don’t believe anything 

is “everlasting,” just try to use a 

party line phone. Or your own 

if you have a teenager in the 
house. Or maybe I can slip in this 
sly quip—an enthusiastic garden 


clubber.—].E.T. 
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tor HER...tor HIM... (or perhaps for YO U ) 


From the cradle to eternity . 


. you'll find it everywhere you look . 
undertake. It works in marriage, ‘music and the Minuet. Some call it “team spirit? 
you call it, never was it more evident than in the 


in everything you 
Whatever 
relationship of WORKBENCH 


brother-sister 
and WORKBASKET magazines. Like Hansel and Gretel, Remee and Juliet and Mason and Dixon 


they go together. 


SHE finds The WORKBASKET a real help at home. Crochet, 


throughout every issue. Yes, it's the —- 
The WORKBASKET is an ee of data 
For example, hints and — 
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this fountain of de-it 
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of any house finds a t ect complet to his 9 cama Jobs like 
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Reeeive TWO GIFTS .... FREE 


Pind IRON TRANSFERS. . 
WORKBASKET! Not just one, but four big 
sheets in all. Embroider life and lots of color 
into these delightful patterns: leaf designs for 
luncheon cloths, curtains or aprons; amusing 
little animals that frolic and play over bibs and 
tea towels; monograms for shirts and hand- 
kerchiefs; spoon holders, stocking doll, book- 
marks and crib quilt designs; pillowslip motifs, 
tea towel designs and flowers for every occa- 
sion. Here is a collection of more than 100 de- 
signs in all . . . original creations you can’t 
find anywhere else in the world. But they are 
offered free to you today. 


. FREE, sa Pal 


er’ PATTERNS AND PLANS . 
REE ann WORKBENCH! Here is the finest 
of plans you ever put against wood. And 
oF sey 6 ae These are just 

of the things you can make: trellis, port- 

toy box, lamps, pull toys, step stool, spice 
ane, child’s swing, hamburger 
press, intriguing , Ornamental mono- 
grams and a Santa and Reindeer Christmas 
display. Since this is just a partial listing, you 
can count on at least 20 items more to make 
with this collection. You can't buy these sepa- 
rately or ether. You get them only as you 
see them offered now . . . free of charge. 


FUN FOR THE FAMILY 


What is the sum of all this? Clearly, fun for all the family . 
rather, the good feeling that comes from at-home activities. A subscription to 

WORKBASKET and WORKBENCH can contribute much to this way of life. Maybe you 
couple in mind who will benefit from this companion offer . 


not the laughing-out-loud kind; 

to both The 
have a 

. . as your gift to them. "Or do 


wish to treat yourself to this rare opportunity? Whatever you decide, act now! Reguierly, the 
WORKBASKET costs $1.50 for a year’s subscription of 12 issues. But you can get it now for 


just $1.00. WORKBENCH is published 
offer brings 10 months (5 issues) for 
most, send 


other month and sells for $2.00 


ust a single $1.00. Or, if you prefer to benefit the 
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a year. But this 


would normally pay for a 


1 year subscription to WORKBENCH alone. Remember, you also get one gift with each separate 


order . 


. and two gifts if you order them together 
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The WORKBASKET & WORKBENCH 
501 Handcraft Bldg., Kansas City 11, Mo 
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in Sioom... 
continuously from EARLY SPRING to EARLY SUMMER © 


a You can enjoy 3 solid months of RAINBOW COLORS in your garden 


By planting our Oregon Grown*, DWARF, INTER- 
MEDIATE and TALL BEARDED IRIS you can actually 
have these beauties, in just about every color imaginable ~ 
for 3 to 4 months. All are absolutely hardy and just as 
easy to grow as the old common purple iris which blooms 
for 2 to 3 weeks at the most. The exact blooming dates 7 
will vary depending on where you live. The Dwarfs will 
bloom first in March or April and the Tall Bearded will 
bloom last in May or June. 


GIANT RAINBOW COLLECTION 


A selection of 10 outstanding Tall Bearded varieties that will give you ~ 
just about all the colors known to iris. Height averages 3 to 4 feet, 
CASA MORENA Finest copper brown 
PINK CAMEO Finest pink at this price 
BLACK FOREST Deepest blue black 
GOLDEN LAKE NEW rich golden yellow 
Sparkling ruby red 
Striking yellow and red plicata 
NEW sky blue self 
NEW big cream 
NEW cream and red, Late 
Huge copper pink blend 
All 10 varieties (catalog value $9.75) for only 


We specialize in irises of all kinds and many of the varieties offered 
here are not available elsewhere. 
***OREGON GROWN" means your order will be filled with extra 


heavy top quality plants. A trial order will show you what we 
mean. 


CASA MORENA 


SPRING HERALD COLLECTION 


Dwarf Bearded Iris ideal for the rock garden or any foreground plant- 

ing. Height averages 6 to 10 inches and established plantings will rival 

the tulips and daffodils for masses of early spring color. ‘ Pa ws me 
BLUE MIDGE..... NEW light blue. Illustrated : “¥ “ , A 
CREAM DELIGHT . .....NEW ivory self. Illustrated . F 
INK SPOT . ......NEW deep violet blue 

PAM. aeons NEW white and yellow 

PURPLE PATH.. NEW rich red purple. Illustrated 

FAIRY CHARM NEW two toned blue. Illustrated 

SOUND MONEY...............NEW deep golden yellow. Illustrated 

SNOW MAIDEN Pure white 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER TO FLOWER & GARDEN READERS 


All 3 collections for only $10.00 Postpaid 
Almost 12 off catalog price 


INTERMEDIATE COLLECTION 


These varieties are most desirable for their early and free blooming 
habit and average height from 2 to 2% ft. which requires no staking 
often necessary for many of the Tall Bearded iris. 


Glowing copper red blend 

Velvety near black 

Deep pure yellow, Illustrated 

Purest white. Illustrated 

Silky red purple. Illustrated 

DORCAS HUTCHESON ....Blue and purple bicolor 
SANGREAL Light yellow rebloomer, Illustrated 
CHALLENGER Huge deep purple. Illustrated 


All 8 varieties (catalog value $4.00) for only 
All Plants Labeled. All Orders Shipped Postpaid. 


Wallis, Mare Gardens 


BOX 38-FG6 BORING, OREGON 





